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ACTUATED  by  the  repeated  solicitations  of  his 
friends  and  respe6table  visiters  for  a Guide  to 
the  Liverpool  Museum,  the  Proprietor  presumes  that 
no  apology  is  necessary  for  introducing  to  their 
notice  this  seventh  and  improved  description  of  his 
Cabinet.  In  the  former  eclition,  a general  objec- 
tion having:  been  made  against  the  Linnsean  classi- 
fication,  not  permitting  the  visiters  to  apply  with 
satisfaction  to  the  specimen  they  wished  to  examine, 
the  evil  complained  of,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  in 
some  degree  removed,  by  arranging  the  whole  of 
the  objects  in  a different  manner  ; with  a reference 
from  the  subje<5t  under  examination,  to  the  page 
expressed  in  the  treatise. — Those  then,  who  “ look 
through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God;  ” or,  to  speak 
less  metaphorically,  can  derive  knowledge  and 

entertainment  from  a contemplation  of  the  works 

_ * 

ot  a Supreme  Power;  of  the  produ6tions  of  the 
untutored  Indian,  as  well  as  those  ingenious  pieces 
of  art  of  the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind; 
will  find  in  the  present  publication  a more  faithful 


i;  vi  ] 

companion  to  the  multiplicity  of  curiosities  assem- 
bled and  preserved  in  this  collection,  than  in  those 
hitherto  published  ; and  at  the  same  time  will  have 
in  private  a pleasing  resource  to  assist  them  in 
explaining  to  the  circle  of  their  friends  the  gratifi- 
cation they  have  received ; for,  next  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  beholding  what  is  strange  or  beautiful,  is 
the  desire  of  recounting  the  wonders  wc  have  seen. 
In  an  introductory  preface  of  this  description,  it  is 
too  often  the  custom  to  lavish  a profusion  of  enco- 
miums on  the  subjects  presented  to  the  inspection 
of  the  public ; such  conduct  has  not  yet  been 
practised,  nor  ever  will  be  followed.  The  credit  on 
which  the  Museum  at  present  stands  throughout  the 
Imperial  dominions,  is  sufficient  to  make  every 
pompous  declaration  unnecessary.  The  Proprietor 
intends  to  make  his  Museum  an  increasing  depdt 
of  every  thing  rare  and  curious  in  the  three  grand 
kingdoms  of  Nature,  combining  also  the  works  of 
art  and  antiquity.  To  this  intent,  he  therefore  begs 
the  assistance  of  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose 
taste  and  studies  are  congenial  with  such  pursuits; 
humbly  hoping,  that  his  endeavours  will  invariably 
be  found  not  unworthy  the  honour  he  solicits. 
With  respect  to  the  literary  department  of  this 
work,  but,  a few  words  are  deemed  sufficient ; the 
articles  of  Natural  History  have  been  carefully 
compiled  from  those  authors,  who  have  given  the 
most  authentic  and  pleasing  relation  of  the  article; 
whilst  in  the  descriptions  of  the  artificial  curiosities, 


all  that  has  been  aimed  at  is  an  accurate  deline- 
ation of  the  subject,  described  in  simple  and  intel- 
ligent language.  If  this  Treatise  then,  under  all 
its  imperfections,  should  afford  one  hour  of  enter- 
tainment, or  assist  the  researches  of  those  patrons 
and  friends  who  have  so  liberally  countenanced  its 
Proprietor  since  the  establishment  of  his  Collection, 
his  hopes  are  in  some  degree  exceeded,  and  his 
wishes  accomplished. 


Liverpool  Museum, 
July  JO,  1809. 
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COMPANION 


TO  THE 


LIVERPOOL  MUSEUM. 


SOUTH-SEA  CURIOSITIES. 

WE  (hall  firft  direct  the  notice  of  the  vifitors  of  this  Mufeum  to 
the  Curiofities  brought  from  the  South-Seas, by  Captain  Cook. 

Sandwich  Islands . — Case  No.  1. 

Letter  A. — A fuperb  CLOAK,  made  of  the  black  feathers  of  the 
Powhee  bird,  ornamented  with  a broad  checquered  border  ot  red 
and  yellow.  This  Cloak  is  fo  long  as  to  touch  the  feet  of  the  wearer, 
and  is  confidered  of  the  greateft  value.  It  is  worn  by  none  except 
the  Chiefs,  and  by  them  only  on  particular  occafions  5 as  they  never 
appeared  in  them  but  three  times  during  Captain  Cook  s hay  at 
Owhyhee,  viz.  at  the  proceflion  of  the  King  and  his  people  to  the 
fhipsj  on  their  firft  arrival;  in  the  tumult  when  the  unfortunate  com- 
mander fell  a victim  to  their  fury  and  miftaken  refentment ; and 
when  two  of  the  Chiefs  brought  his  bones  to  Captain  Clarke. 

B.— Red  feathered  Cloak,  decorated  with  yellow,  from  ditto. 
The  ground  of  thefe  elegant  and  Angularly  beautiful  Cloaks  is  net- 
work wrought  by  the  hand,  upon  which  the  feathers  are  fo  clolely 
fixed,  that  the  furface  refembles  the  thickeft  and  richeft  velvet,  both 

in  delicate  foftnefs  and  gloffy  appearance.  . 

C.— A HELMET,  compofed  of  wicker-work,  covered  with 

red  feathers. 

D.— Another  Helmet  of  a different  conftruftion,  covered  with 
black  feathers.  Thefe  Helmets,  with  the  Dreffes,  form  the  principal 
riches  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  South-Sea  Iflands. 

E. — A large  Hat,  made  of  red,  yellow,  and  black  feathers;  re- 
markable for  its  refemblance  in  form  to  thofe  of  Europe. 


* Several  of  the  articles  in  this  Cafe  were  once  the  property  of  the  celebrated 
Captain  Cook. 
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F.  Two  Neck  Ornaments,  made  of  different  coloured  fea- 
thers, from  the  Sandwich  Iflands. 

G.  — A Breast-Plate,  or  Gorget,  from  the  Sandwich 
Iflands,  made  of  wicker,  covered  with  feathers,  and  ornamented  with 
rows  of  (bark’s  teeth. 

D. — Small  Pagol,  or  Idol,  of  black  wood,  from  ditto. 

I.— War  Club,  from  the  Friendly  Iilands.  This  Club,  which 
belonged  to  a Chief  of  Owhyhee,  is  armed  with  a verv  hard,  (harp, 
polifhed  (lone,  which  makes  it  fomewhat  like  a Battle-axe  j the  other 
end  is  pointed  for  the  purpofe  of  a Pahoo  or  Dagger. 

K.  — A Basket,  from  the  friendly  Iilands.  That  the  untutored 
Indians  of- the  South-Seas  exceed  the  artiils  of  every  civilized  nation 
in  this  kind  of  work,  the  above  bafket  is  a proof,  for  it  is  of  fo  clofe 
a texture,  as  to  hold  any  liquid.  It  was  ufed  by  the  gentleman  (who 
brought  it  from  the  South- Seas,  and  prefented  it  to  this  Mufeum) 
as  a punch-bowl. 

L.  — Fish-Hook,  from  the  Sandwich  Iflands. 

M.  — 'A  Necklace,  made  of  the  teeth  of  the  Peccary. 

N.  — Head  Ornament,  made  of  Mother  of  Pearl  and  tor- 
toife  (hell. 

O.  — A beautiful  Fly-Flap,  purchafed  at  the  fale  of  the  lateLe- 
verian  Mufeum.  In  the  firft  part  of  the  Reference  Catalogue  to  this 
once  celebrated  repoiitory  of  curiofities,  an  account  is  given  in  a note 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  came  into  the  poffeffion  of  Mr.  Samwell, 
the  late  furgeon  of  the  fhip  Difcovery,  who  published  a Narrative  of 
the  Death  of  Capt.  Cook,  informs  us,  he  brought  this  Fly-Flap 
home  with  him,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account : — “ The 
tl  Natives  of  the  Sandwich  Iilands  always  endeavour  to  carry  off 
<c  the  dead  bodies  of  their  flain  friends  in  battie,  even  at  the 
tc  hazard  of  their  own  lives.  This  cuffom  is  probably  owing  to  the 
“ barbarity  with  which  they  treat  the  body  of  an  enemy,  and  the 
“ trophies  they  make  of  his  bones  ; a remarkable  inftance  of  which 
<c  I met  with  at  Atowai.  Tomataherei,  the  Queen  of  that  ifland, 
<c  one  day  paid  us  a vifit  on  board  the  Difcovery,  accompanied  by 
“ her  huiband  Taeoh,  and  one  of  her  daughters  by  a former  hus- 
<c  band,  whofe  name  was  Oteeha.  The  young  Princefs,  who  was 
u called  Orereemb- horanee,  carried  in  her  hand  a very  elegant 
<c  Fly-Flap,  of  a curious  conftru<Rion.  The  Jjupper  part  of  it  was 
*c  variegated  with  alternate  rings  of  tortoife-ffiell  and  human  bone, 
“ and  the  handle,  which  was  polifhed,  confided  of  the  greater  part  of 
w the  Os  Humeri  (bone  of  the  upper  arm)  of  a Chief,  called  Ma- 
tc  howra  ; he  had  belonged  to  the  neighbouring  ifland  of  Oahoo,  anc[ 
44  in  an  hoftile  defeent  he  made  upon  tiiis  coatl,  had  been  killed  by 
“ Oteeha,  who  was  then  King  of  Otowai.  His  bones  were  in  this 
<c  manner  carried  about  by  Orereemo-horanee,  as  trophies  of  her 
u father’s  viftorv.  The  mother  and  daughter  fee  a great  value  upon 
11  it,  and  were  not  willing  to  part  with  it  for  any  of  our  iron  ; but 

Tomataherei  happening  to  cart  her  eye  upon  a wafh-hand  bafon  of 
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“ mine  which  was  of  Queen’s  ware,  it  (truck  her  fancy,  and  (he 
“ offered  to  exchange.  I accepted  of  her  propofal,  and  the  bones  of 
« the  unfortunate  Mabowa  came  at  lad  into  my  poffeflion.” 

p _An  Under-Garment  made  of  the  Bark  of  the  Touta  or  Cloth- 
tree,’ curioufly  decorated,  from  the  Sandwich  Iflands;  prefented  by 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke.  . , . , 

n and  R.  l'wo  Caps  from  Africa ; one  made  of  gra(s,  which 
for  fmenefs  of  workmanfhip  and  regularity  of  pattern,  exceeds  any 
thin-  of  the  kind  of  European  manufacture.  What  mutt  appear 
wonderful  in  this  work  of  art  is,  that  it  is  knit  with  wooden  dicks 
after  the  manner  of  dockings. 

The  one  marked  R.  ^vas  prefented  by  Captain  Campbell,  and  is 
made  of  the  fibres  of  bark. 


A Rattle,  made  of  the  (hells  of  hard  nuts,  which  on  being 
(haken  produces  a noife,  that  may  be  heard  to  a confiderable  didance. 

Tabooing  Rods,  or  Wands.  One  of  them  is  made  of  a beau- 
tiful dole-grained  red  wood,  and  is  pointed  ; on  the  other  is  the 
head  of  the  Fatooa,  or  God,  finely  carved.  Thefe  wands  are  car- 
ried by  the  prieds,  and  fometimes  by  another  perfon  particularly  ap- 
pointed to  that  office,  who  is  called  Tonata,  (or  the  1 aboo  Man.) 
They  are  made  ufe  of  on  various  occafions,  both  public  and  private, 
and  any  thing  touched  by  them  is  confidered  as  prohibited  or  for- 
bidden. The  word  Taboo,  is  ufed  emphatically  to  denote  any 
thing  lacred,  eminent,  or  devoted.  When  a particular  fpace  of 
ground  is  tabooed , feveral  of  thefe  roods  or  wands  tufted,  with  clog’s 
hair,  are  fixed  up,  and  until  they  are  removed  no  perfon  will  prefume 
to  tread  on  that  ground. 

Different  kinds  of  long  War  Clubs  ufed  in  the  Friendly  Iflands. 
Thefe  are  made  of  wood  equal  in  hardnefs  to  the  Brazilian,  and 
fuperior  in  beauty  to  mahogany  ; and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
iron  and  ffeel  are  wholly  unknown  to  thefe  people,  few  fpecimens, 
for  laborious  and  (kilful  workmanfhip,  can  vie  with  them.  The 
carving,  though  executed  with  no  other  inflrument  than  a (hell,  a 
fhark’s  tooth,  or  a flint,  by  dint  of  induflry  and  ingenuity,  is  perfectly 
uniform  in  pattern,  and  highly  ornamental. 

Paddle,  or  Oar,  with  which  the  natives  of  the  Friendly  Iflands 
row  their  canoes.  It  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  is  fix  inches  acrofs 
the  widefl  part,  and  yet  is  fo  light  as  to  weigh  little  more  than  a pound. 

A i‘  ish  Gig,  or  Spear,  of  New  Zealand,  fix  feet  long,  made  of 
exceedingly  light  wood,  armed  at  the  bottrom  with  tw'o  pieces  of 
barbed  ivory,  or  the  bone  of  fome  fea  animal,  a foot  long.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fpear  three  other  lharp  pieces  of  ivory  project  in  a 
triangular  form  in  fuch  a manner,  that  if  they  mils  the  filh  with  the 
firfl  part,  they  generally  catch  i*  upon  the  points  of  the  fecond.  The 
New  Zealanders  frequently  ufe  thefe  gigs  in  their  battles. 

A Bow,  from  the  Friendly  iflands. 
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Various  kinds  of  fliort  Hand  Clubs,  or  Pattapattoos,  of 
different  forms  and  materials.  They  are  worn  by  the  natives  of  the 
South-Seas,  in  the  fame  manner  as  daggers  are  worn  by  the  Afiatics, 
and  are  ufually  made  of  hard  wood,  bone,  or  green  bafaltes. 

A Knife,  from  the  Friendly  Iflands,  made  of  wood,  edged  with 
(hark’s  teeth,  ufed  by  the  natives  of  thofe  iflands  for  cutting  up  their 
enemies  taken  in  battle. 

Basket,  from  New  Zealand. 

A Dress,  worn  by  the  Natives  of  Prince  William's  Sound, 
principally  made  of  feal  fkins,  with  the  hairy  fide  outwards.  It  is  a 
a kind  of  jacket,  nearly  refembling  a carter’s  frock,  with  a hood  to 
it,  that  fits  tight  round  the  face,  which  is  th<j  only  part  of  the  body 
that  is  feen ; the  fkirts  of  the  frock  reach  nearly  to  the  knee,  and 
under  it  are  worn  a kind  of  drawers,  made  of  the  fame  materials  as 
the  above:  the  legs  are  covered  with  dockings  made  of  fkin  with  very 
thick  hair  on,  and  over  thefe  are  drawn  a pair  of  curious  boots,  made 
of  the  (kin  of  fome  fea  animal.  The  whole  of  this  drefs  is  well 
calculated  for  the  cold  climate  where  it  is  worn.  The  fewing  is  per- 
formed with  fmall  (harp  fifh-bones,  and  the  finews  of  the  whale  fplit 
into  thin  fibres  for  thread  yet  we  believe  that  few  European  tailors 
could  exceed  either  the  neatnefs  or  ftrength  of  the  work. 

Axes,  or  Adzes,  made  of  very  hard  black  ftone,  nearly  refem- 
bling the  bafaltes.  Thefe  hatchets  are  wrought  in  a regular  form 
with  much  labour,  by  rubbing  one  ftone  againft  another ; with  thefe 
the  natives  cut  the  wood  for  their  canoes,  war-clubs,  and  houfehold 
utenfils  ; the  heads  of  thefe  axes  are  firmly  faftened  to  the  handles 
with  ftrong  cords,  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut  twifted  together. 

A large  Fish  Hook,  for  taking  the  (hark;  it  is  one  foot  long  and 
fix  inches  broad,  and  is  made  of  a crooked  piece  of  wood,  pointed  at 
the  end  with  a fubftance  refembling  horn. 

Glass  Case,  A. 

A pair  of  ponderous  Ear-rings  made  of  white  (hells,  from 
Chriftian’s  Ifland. 

A Necklace  of  Human  Bone,  from  New  Zealand. 

Beautiful  Feather  Necklaces,  from  the  South-Seas. 

Part  of  the  Chief  Mourner’s  Dress  ufed  at  the  funerals  of 
Owhyhee ; compofed  of  fmall  flips  of  Mother  of  Pearl,  very  ingeni- 
oufl  v put  together. 

Knee  Ornament,  worn  by  the  dancers  of  New  Zealand,  ihe 
ground  work  is  a ftrong  clofe  netting,  cn  which  are  faftened  feveral 
hundred  fmall  (hells,  which,  when  put  in  motion,  produce  a rattling 
found,  to  the  mufic  of  which  the  dancers  keep  time. 

In  this  cafe  is  alfo  a variety  of  the  Fishing-Tackle  of  the  oano- 
wich  and  Friendly  I Hands.  I he  hooks  are  made  of  .Mothei  of  1 carl, 
bone,  or  wood,  pointed  or  barbed  with  fmall  bones  or  tortoife-ihell. 
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They  are  of  various  fizes  and  forms;  that  marked  A is  the  moil 
common  ; it  is  between  two  and  three  inches  long,  and  made  in  the 
fhape  of  3 filh,  which  ferves  as  a bait.  B is  of  tortoife-fhell. 

The  lines  are  made  of  different  degrees  of  ftrength  and  finenefs. 
That  marked  C is  the  finelt  kind,  and  is  of  human  hair  platted 
together,  and  is  u fed  chiefly  for  things  of  ornament.  D is  a fpeci- 
men  of  the  common  kind,  made  of  the  bark  of  the  doth  tree,  neatly 
and  evenly  twilled  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  common  twine.  L is 
a fofter  kind,  made  of  the  bark  of  a fmail  Ihrub,  called  Areemah, 
platted  together,  and  is  flat.  That  marked  F is  of  great  flrength, 
being  made  of  the  platted  finews  of  fome  fea  animal. 

They  likewife  make  another  fort  of  cordage,  which  is  flat  and  very 
ftrong,  and  ufed  print  ipally  in  lafhing  the  roofs  of  their  houfes,  or 
whatever  they  wifh  to  fallen  together  ; it  is  made  of  the  fibrous 
firings  of  the  cocoa-nut  hulk,  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  Tailors  make 
their  points  for  the  reefing  of  fails.  That  on  the  (hark  hook  is  of 
this  kind.  Confidering  the  materials  of  which  thefe  hooks  and 
lines  are  formed,  their  firength  and  neatnefs  are  really  aftoniftiingj 
“ and  in  fa£t  (fays  Capt.  Cook)  we  found  them  upon  trial  far  fupe- 
u rior  to  our  own.” 

The  Combs  marked  G are  from  Otaheite,  and  are  fpecimens  of 
their  exquifite  wicker-work. 

A quantity  of  Fishing-Lines,  made  from  human  hair,  brought 
from  the  South-Seas. 

A Net  Mesh  from  the  South-Seas. 

A Shoe  of  a Chinefe  Lady. 

A Shoe  of  Count  Borulafki,  the  Polifn  Dwarf. 

A Tattowing  Instrument,  from  the  Sandwich  Ifiands. 
Capt.  King,  in  his  continuation  of  Capt.  Cook’s  third  voyage,  vol.  3, 
page  I35?  obferves,  u That  the  Sandwich  lilanders  have  the  cuftom 
“ of  tattowing  the  body  in  common  with  the  refi  of  the  natives  of 
“ the  South- Sea  Ifiands.  The  arms  and  hands  of  the  women  are 
“ alfo  very  neatly  marked,  and  they  have  a fingular  cuftom  among 
“ them,  the  meaning  of  which  (Capt.  King  fays)  we  could  never 
“ learn,  that  of  tattowing  the  tips  of  the  tongues  of  the  females. 
“ From  fome  information  we  received  relative  to  the  cuftom  of  tat- 
“ towing,  we  were  inclined  to  think  it  is  frequently  intended  as  a 
“ fign  of  mourning  on  the  death  of  a chief,  or  any  other  calamitous 
“ event ; for  we  were  often  told,  that  fuch  a particular  mark  was  in 
<c  memory  of  fuch  a chief,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  It  may  be  here  too 
u obferved,  that  the  lowefi  clafs  of  natives  are  often  taitowed  with  a 
“ mark  that  diftinguifhes  them  as  the  property  of  lome  chief.” 

Model  of  an  Otaheitean  Canoe. 

New  Zealand  Canoe. 

Models  of  Canoes  of  different  nations,  Efkimaux,  Nootka 
Sound,  Davis’s  Straits,  New  Zealand,  6c c. 

Lines  for  Fishing,  made  of  human  hair. 

Balket  to  hold  liquids  from  the  Sandwich  Ifiands,  South-Seas. 
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Bread-Pounder,  from  Otaheite.  It  is  made  of  black  bafaltes, 
and  is  an  aftonifhing  effort  of  labour,  executed  by  a people  to  whom 
the  ufe  of  iron  inftruments  are  unknown.  It  is  ufed  in  pounding 
the  Bread  Fruit. 

Spear- Caster,  from  New  Zealand,  with  which  the  natives 
ffrike  fifh  with  a furprifing  celerity. 

Caps  from  Nootka  or  King  George’s  Sound,  made  of  fea  grafs, 
finely  woven  together  : on  one  is  defigned  the  procefs  of  their  Whale 
Filhery.  “ This,  (fays  Capt.Cook,)  though  rudely  executed,  ferves 
“ to  (hew,  that  though  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  knowledge  of 
“ letters  among  them,  they  have  fome  notion  of  representing  adtions 
“ in  a lafting  way,  independent  of  what  may  be  recorded  in  their 

fongs  and  tradition.”  They  are  worn  by  both  fexes  without 
diflindtion. 

Hats,  from  the  Sandwich  Iflands,  made  of  the  feathers  of  Par- 
rots and  other  Birds. 

Matting,  from  the  South-Sea  Iflands. 

A Dancing  Girl’s  Apron,  from  Otaheite. 

A Mantle,  from  Nootka,  or  King  George’s  Sound.  This 
kind  of  ornament  paffes  under  the  right  arm,  and  ties  over  the  left 
ihoulder,  by  which  means  both  arms  are  at  liberty.  It  is  made  of 
flax  fo  curioufly  knotted  together,  that  on  examination  it  muff 
aftonifh  the  beholder,  more  especially  when  he  confiders  that  it  was 
made  by  a nation  to  whom  the  loom  is  unknown. 

Wooden  Sword,  from  Botany-Bay.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  when  Capt.  Cook  firfl  difeovered  New  Holland,  he  was  afto- 
nifhed  to  behold  the  natives  fo  expert  in  handling  the  lword  after  the 
European  manner,  from  which  he  concluded  they  had  feen  and 
copied  the  ufe  of  that  weapon. 

Bow  and  Arrows,  of  different  nations. 

Two  fmall  Cloaks,  made  of  feathers,  to  cover  the  fhoulders, 
from  the  South- Seas. 

An  Idol,  from  the  Sandwich  Iflands.  This  monflrous  and 
uncouth  reprefentation  of  the  human  countenance  is  made  of  wicker 
work,  curioufly  covered  with  fmall  feathers  of  various  colours, 
wrought  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  cloaks.  The  eves  are  made  of 
large  pearl  (hells,  with  a nut  of  black  wood  in  the  centre ; the  mouth 
is  fet  with  a double  row  of  dog’s  teeth,  w hich,  together  with  the  reft 
of  the  features,  are  ftrangely  diftorted. 

Glass  Case , B. 

Moft  of  the  articles  in  this  Cafe  were  prefented  to  the  Mufeum  by 
Dr.  James  E.  Smith,  of  Marlborough-llreet,  London,  Prefident  of 
the  Linnaean  Society. 

Specimens  of  the  bark  of  the  Lagetto  Tree,  the  curious  texture  of 
which  refembles  gauze.  King  Charles  II.  (it  is  faid)  had  a pair  of 
ruffles  and  a cravat  made  from  this  bark,  which  were  prefented  to 
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him  by  a merchant  from  Jamaica,  which  he  frequently  wore.  The 
Cloth  of  the  South- Sea  Illands  is  made  from  the  a fimilar  bark. 

Fine  Specimen  of  the  Banklsia  Serrata  in  flower.  This  is 
one  of  the  four  fpecies  of  Bankfla  defcribed  in  the  Supplementum 
Planrarum  of  Limixus,  fpecimens  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
Herbarium  of  that  great  naturalift,  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  Dr. 
J.  E.  Smith. 

The  Bankfla  Serrata  is  confidered  as  the  moft  flately  of  the  genius. 
Its  trunk  is  thick  and  rugged  ; it  is  a native  of  New  Holland, 
and  received  the  denomination  of  Bankfla  in  compliment  to  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks. 

Bankfla  Serrata  in  Fruit,  a fine  fpecies. — New  Holland. 

A non-defcript  Bankfla  in  flower. 

Wooden  Pear,  Xylomelum  Pyriforme.  This  fpecies  was  firft 
difcovered  at  Botany-Bay,  New  Holland,  when  the  coafl:  of  New 
South  Wales  was  firfl  explored  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solan- 
der.  The  natives  call  it  the'  Merry-dugur-to.  The  tree  which 
bears  this  ligenous  pear  is  an  evergreen. 

Heath-leaved  Banksia,  Bankfla  Erici-folia , from  New  Holland. 
Yellow  Gum,  from  Botany-Bay.  Xantborrk&a  Hajiile . 

Cylifla  Ccmofa , from  Sierra  Leone. 

Afzelia  Speciofa , from  Sierra  Leone. 

Botany-Bay  Flax,  Phormium  Tcnax . 

Curious  Flower,  an  unknown  Plant. 

Beautiful  Everlafting  Flower. 

Strings  of  Beads  made  of  Aromatic  Berries  from  South-America. 
Pod  of  a very  large  Bean. — Cotton  in  the  Pod  and  in  Flower. 


Curiosities  from  North  and  South  America. 

Halter,  made  of  the  bark  of  the  Lagetto  or  Cabbage  Tree. 

Maucassons,  or  Shoes,  worn  by  the  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica, ornamented  with  porcupine  quills,  and  taflels  of  red  hair.  The 
leather  is  faid  to  be  drefied  in  blood,  which  prevents  the  wearer’s  feet 
from  freezing ; on  which  account  they  are  often  ufed  by  Europeans 
in  that  country. 

A Quiver  of  Poisoned  Arrows,  with  the  Tube  ufed  in 
difcharging  them;  brought  from  Demerara.  Thefe  inftruments 
of  deftruftion  are  nine  inches  long,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
fmall  quill  ; they  are  made  of  a light  wood  fharply  pointed,  and  are 
dipped  in  poifon  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  which  generally  proves 
fatal  to  the  object  that  is  wounded  by  them : they  are  difeharged 
with  unerring  certainty,  by  being  blown  through  a hollow  tube  of 
Wood,  nine  feet  long.  Near  the  quiver  hangs  a fmall  balket,  which 
contains  a down-like  fubftance,  a fmall  piece  of  which  is  put  into  the 
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tube  after  the  arrow,  which  prevents  the  efcape  of  the  air,  and  caufes 
it  to  fly  with  almoft  incredible  velocity. 

An  ornamental  Belt,  ufed  by  the  North  American  Indians,  for 
bringing  home  the  (kins  of  animals  taken  in  hunting  excurfions. 

Bow  and  Fish  Arrows,  from  the  North- Weft  coafFof  America. 

Several  Pouches,  fome  of  them  very  curious  from  North 
America. 

Pair  of  ornamental  Garters,  principally  made  of  Porcupine 
Quills,  from  North  America. 

A Purse,  or  Tobacco  Pouch,  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  Stifling, 
or  Squafh,  ornamented  with  taffels  of  deer’s  hair,  from  North 
America. 

Maucassons,  or  Indian  Shoes. 

Ornament  for  the  Neck,  made  of  the  (hells  of  fome  fmall  hard 
Nut,  from  Demerara. 

Bow  and  Quiver  of  Arrows,  from  ditto. 

Several  Musical  Instruments,  from  Demerara,  among  which 
is  a kind  of  Flute. 

A great  variety  of  Bows  and  Arrows,  from  Surinam. 

A Mexican  Gourd. 

Calumet,  or  Pipe  of  Peace,  ufed  by  the  North  American 
Indians,  to  fmoke  tobacco,  bark  leaf,  or  herb,  when  they  enter  into 
an  alliance,  on  any  ferious  occafion,  or  folemn  engagement  ; this 
being  among  them  the  moft  facred  oath  that  can  be  taken,  and  the 
violation  of  it  is  thought  deferving  of  the  punishment  of  heaven. 

A Snow  Shoe,  from  Hudfon’s  Bay,  upwards  of  five  feet  long  ; it 
is  very  light,  and  covers  fuch  a fpace  as  prevents  the  feet  of  the 
wearer  from  finking  into  the  fnow. 

A Pair  of  Snow  Shoes  for  a Child. 

A Pair  of  Snow  Shoes,  from  Canada,  not  fo  long  as  the 
preceding,  but  broader  and  rounder  in  front. 

Neck  Ornament,  made  of  feathers,  from  South  America. 

Two  Hammocks,  of  curious  workmanfhip,  from  South  Ame- 
rica, prefented  to  the  Mufeum  by  the  Hon.  Col.  St.  Leger,  of 
Dublin. 


Small  Glass  Case , C. 

A Wampum  Belt,  of  great  value  among  the  Indian  Chiefs  of 
North  America;  often  given  as  a pledge  of  honour. 

A Cap,  from  Africa,  made  of  platted  grafs. 

Ch  inese  Money.  Thefe  pieces  have  square  holes  through 
them,  and  are  always  ftrung  together.  Seventy-fix  of  them  are  the 
value  of  an  English  fixpence. 

Rouge,  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  ladies  to  colour  their  faces. 

Specimen  of  the  Cloth  made  of  Asbestos,  that  will  remain  in 
the  hotteft  fire  without  burning.  Pliny  mentions  his  having  feeri 
napkins  of  this  cloth,  which  being  taken  from  the  table  after  a feaft, 
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were  thrown  into  the  fire  and  by  that  means,  were  better  cleanfed  than 
if  they  had  been  walhed  in  water.  But  its  principal  ufe,  according 
to  that  author,  was  for  making  (hrouds  for  royal  funerals,  to  wrap 
up  the  corpfe,  fo  that  the  human  allies  might  be  preferved  difiin£t 
from  thofe  of  the  wood. 

Asbestos,  or  Mineral  Flax,  in  its  natural  date. 

Mica,  or  Talc,  ufed  for  windows  before  the  invention  of  glafs. 
Clear  white  plates  of  this  fubflance  are  ufed  for  glazing  the  lanthorns 
of  men  of  war,  as  fire  has  little  effect  on  it. 


AFRICAN  CURIOSITIES. 

A fingular  Musical  Instrument,  from  the  Slave  Goad,  fome-  - 
what  refembling  the  Italian  Sticcado : it  is  made  of  pieces  ot  hard 
fonorous  wood  of  different  lengths  placed  upon  a frame,  under  which 
are  fixed  gourds  of  various  fizes.  It  is  played  upon  by  beating  it 
with  two  Hicks  with  balls  at  the  end.  On  the  coaft  of  Africa  it  is 
called  Balafou  ; and  when  it  is  played  by  a fkilful  hand,  it  produces 
an  agreeaDle  harmony. 

A fmall  kind  of  Sticcado,  made  of  fonorous  wood. 

An  Instrument,  confiding  of  a fmall  fquare  board,  on  which 
are  fixed  pieces  of  very  pliant  wood,  which  on  being  ltruck  produce 
a mufical  found. 

African  King’s  Sceptre,  in  fhapelike  a rod,  being  made  of  fmall 
fpiit  pieces  of  bamboo  cane.  Thefe  are  valued  according  to  their 
length,  for  by  that  the  rank  of  the  perfon  is  known ; that  of  the 
King’s  being  made  of  the  longed  joints  of  bamboo  that  can  be  found 
in  his  dominions. 

Curious  Cartouch-Boxes. 

A Circular  Fan,  covered  with  a parchment- like  fkin,  curioufly 
painted. 

Several  Pouches,  fome  of  them  very  fingular  in  conflru&ion. 

A Pair  of  Sandals,  or  Shoes.  Thefe,  in  Africa,  are  feldom  ufed. 

Common  Black  Boti  le,  curioufly  cafed  with  wicker  work. 

African  Comb,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Sandwich  Iflands. 

A rude  Necklace,  compofed  of  Hones  that  have  holes  naturally 
through  them  without  boring. 

Various  kinds  of  Gourds,  ufed  as  veflels  to  carry  liquor. 

African  Spoon,  made  of  Wood. 

Curious  Wooden  Fan. 

A large  Ladies’  Pocket  or  Pouch,  finely  embroidered  with  the 
needle-work  of  the  country. 

African  Female  Apron  or  Flap,  made  of  matted  grafs. 

African  Bows  and  Quivers  of  long  Poisoned  Arrows. 

c 
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Great  variety  of  African  Lances,  Arrows,  and  Daggers See 

the  Daggers  in  the  Armoury. 

A final  1 Instrument  fimilar  to  a Scottish  Mull,  ufed  for  the 
purpofe  of  grinding  tobacco  into  powder. 

African  Long  Drum,  covered  at  the  end  with  fkin. 

African  pair  of  Bellows,  of  very  curious  condruflion. 

African  Harp. 

Very  large  Calabash,  to  carry  water. 

An  African  Flambeau,  made  of  Flag-leaves,  filled  with  a refi- 
nous  gum. 

Pouch  or  Pocket,  made  of  grafs,  ufed  by  Negro  fervants  to 
carry  letters,  See. 

A kind  of  Hammock,  of  fingular  net-work,  ufed  in  Africa 
either  for  deeping  or  travelling. 

Small  Gourds,  covered  with  net-work,  on  the  mefh-knots  of 
which  are  drunga  kind  of  Black  Berries,  that  produce  a sound  fimilar 
to  caftinets.  1 hey  are  ufed  by  the  Africans  when  they  dance. 

An  African  Charm,  called  F etish,  confiding  of  a Ram’s  Horn, 
to  which  is  fufpended  a brafs  chain  and  bell.  This  is  worn  round 
the  neck,  and  is  imagined  by  the  wearer  to  charm  or  drive  aw'ay  evil 
and  tormenting  Spirits,  and  preserve  life.  It  was  taken  from  the 
bread  of  a black  man,  engaged  in  battle,  by  Captain  Clarke  of  the 
fhip  Roebuck,  of  Liverpool ; who  prefented  it  to  the  Mufeum. 

Specimen  of  African  Cloth,  made  of  grafs. 

A curious  Sleeping  Net  or  Hammock,  from  Africa;  prefented 
by  Captain  Roberts,  of  Liverpool. 


WORKS  OF  ART. 

Beautiful  Equedrian  Model  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  in 
Armour,  finely  executed  by  Mr.  G.  Bullock,  of  Liverpool. 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Queen  Catherine,  and  Mr. 
Kemble  in  Cato,  by  ditto. 

Capital  Group  of  F igures,  reprefenting  the  progrefs  of  inebriety; 

A Blind  Beggar,  led  by  a Child  ; — 

A Dying  Philosopher; — 

And  a Dead  Christ. 

[The  four  lad  pieces  are  all  modelled  by  Mr.  Piercy,  in  coloured 
wax,  and  are  univerfally  admired  by  every  lover  of  the  arts,  for  the 
correfl  and  fpirited  manner  in  which  they  are  executed.] 

Small  Whole-Length  Figure  of  the  French  General  Hum- 
bert, who  was  taken  prifoner  in  Ireland. 

Busts,  in  Rice  Pade,  of  Senfca  and  Paulina,  from  the 
antique. 
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A fmall  Anatomical  Figure,  from  the  original  of  Dr.  Hunter, 
done  in  Rice  Parte  of  its  natural  colour. 

An  exquifite  Model,  in  Rice  Parte,  of  the  Death  of  Voltaire 
by  Mons.  Oudon,  of  Paris. 

Gothic  Model  of  an  Ancient  Armoury,  on  a fcale  of  an 
inch  to  a foot.  It  contains  accurate  models  and  reprefentations  of 
every  kind  of  Armour  and  Warlike  Weapon  ufed  in  the  Britifh 
armies,  from  the  Norman  Conquert  to  the  reltoration  of  Charles  II. 

Bust,  in  Carrara  Marble,  flze  of  life,  of  Mafter  H.  W".  Betty, 
(the  young  Roi'cius,)  at  the  age  of  14 ; by  Mr.  L.  Gahagan. 

Group  of  Flowers,  wonderfully  cut  in  .white  Marble. 

Bacchanalian  Group  of  12  Figures,  cut  in  high  relief,  in  ftatuary 
Marble,  by  Lege. 

Model  of  a Chinefe  Pagoda,  made  of  Mother  of  Pearl,  or- 
namented with  carving  and  gilding. 

Complete  Model  of  a Man  of  War,  only  fix  inches  long. 

A ditto,  entirely  of  Ivory. 

View  of  the  Lake  and  City  of  Geneva,  mort  inimitably  carved 
in  Ivory. 

The  City  of  Messina,  taken  from  the  fea;  the  flipping  &c. 
executed  with  aftonifhing  minutenefs;  fome  of  the  veffels,  though 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  have  the  fails,  rigging,  men,  &c. 
perfedtly  diftindt. 

Windsor-Castle,  with  the  Thames. 

Greenwich-Hospital,  with  (hipping,  See. 

Two  Pieces,  with  Stags  in  a Foreft. 

[The  above  6 are  all  in  Ivory,  carved  in  the  mort  exquifite  manner 
by  MefTrs.  Stephany  and  Drefh.J 

Pair  of  Beggars,  carved  in  Ivory,  the  drapery  of  Rofe-Wood. 

Sixteen  hollow  Balls  of  Ivory,  cut  within  each  other  out  of  one 
folid  piece  by  the  Chinefe  in  the  mort  wonderful  tjianqer,  every  ball 
being  pierced  of  a different  pattern  almoft  as  fine  as  lace. 

Another  ditto,  with  only  eight  Balls. 

Several  beautiful  Turnings  in  Ivory,  by  Mr.  Perry,  of  London. 

Portrait  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  turned  in  a lathe. 

Picture  of  a Saint,  failing  on  his  cloak,  in  marble  of  its  na- 
tural colours. 

T wo  beautiful  Imitations  of  Flowers,  made  entirely  of  Shells, 
by  Mifs  Humphreys,  of  Leicerter-fquare. 

Cafe  of  Flowers,  made  of  Butterfly’s  Wings. 

Large  Picture  of  V ulture  and  Snake,  finely  done  in  coloured 
fand. 

Holy  Family,  from  Carlo  Maratti,  done  in  wool,  at  Rome. 

Picture  of  Birds,  executed  with  heathers. 

Picture,  which  being  viewed  in  different  directions,  produces 
three  different  fubjedts. 

Pidtureof  a Falcon,  done  by  the  Chinefe  in  folded  Sarin. 

A Dutch  Merry-Making,  from  Teniers,  in  coloured  Straw. 
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A Jew  Rabbi,  done  with  a hot  iron,  on  wood. 

Several  Copies  ol  Engravings  with  pen  and  ink,  by  Monf. 
Mongenot. 

Model  of  a Man  of  War,  of  fixty  guns,  entirely  ofCryftal  Glafs. 
Complete  IVIodel  ofa  Seventy-four  gun  Ship  at  anchor,  only  fix 
inches  long. 

Profile  Heads  of  the  following  celebrated  Painters:  Titian, 
Raphael,  M.  Angelo,  Corregio,  Carracchi,  and  Carlo  Marati. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


QUADRUPEDS. 

Thefe  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Good. 

Thou  fitt’ft  above  thofe  heavens 
To  us  invifible,  or  dimly  feen 
In  thefe  thy  lowed  works  ; yet  tbefe  declare 
Thy  goodnefs  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 

Milton. 

Variegated,  Tufted,  or  Ursine  Baboon,  [Simia Mormon.) 

This  Baboon  is  very  numerous  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  is  one  of  the  iargeft  of  this  tribe  of  animals,  meafuring,  when 
full  grown,  nearly  five  feet  in  height.  It  is  very  firong,  fierce,  and 
libidinous,  yet  at  the  fame  time  is  capable  of  attachment  and  grati- 
tude. One  that  was  fent  to  the  Proprietor  of  this  Mufeum,  in  the 
year  1803,  had  two  deep  wounds  in  its  loins,  owing  to  the  prefiure 
of  a heavy  chain  by  which  it  was  confined  : on  appearing  anxious 
to  examine  the  wounds,  it  prefented  the  lacerated  part  to  infpe&ion, 
and  after  one  fide  was  drefied  with  a very  {harp  mixture,  (though  at  the 
fame  time  it  was  agonized  with  pain,)  it  opened  the  other  wound  for 
the  fame  application,  which  it  continued  to  do  until  fuch  time  as  the 
excoriated  places  were  healed.  It  remained  at  the  Mufeum  fome 
time  afterwards,  and  although  mifchievous  to  the  family,  yet  on  the 
lead  motion  of  the  hand,  or  on  uttering  an  angry  word,  it  was  all 
attention  and  fubmifiion.  Thefe  baboons  in  their  native  country  do 
confiderable  damage  to  the  gardens  and  plantations,  carrying  on 
their  depredations  in  large  troops,  with  fuch  boldnefs  and  refolution, 
as  excite  aftonifhment. 

Ribbed-Nose  Baboon,  (Simia  Morrnon.) 

It  is  about  two  feet  from  nofe  to  tail,  an  aftive  and  fprightly 
animal,  greatly  refembling  the  laft,  but  not  fo  large,  nor  the 
colours  fo  bright,  and  is  playful,  but  not  fo  malignant. 
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Dog-faced  Baboon,  (< Simia  Hamadryas.) 

A very  large  and  fierce  fpecies,  remarkable  for  the  long  grey  hair 
with  which  it  is  covered  ; it  is  rareiy  brought  to  Europe,  is  a native 
of  the  hotted  parts  of  Africa,  where  it  is  laid  to  be  found  in  vaft 
troops,  and  to  be  very,  fierce  and  dangerous. 

Large  Case , No.  4. 

Palatine  Monkey,  {Simia  Rchnvay.) 

This  beautiful  and  gentle  animal,  was  brought  from  the  Slave  Coaft 
in  Africa  ; its  colour  appeared  to  have  changed  much  on  its  being 
confined,  as  the  rich  bav  on  the  infide  of  the  Jimbs  was  turned  to  a 
yellowilh  white;  its  lingular  white  beard  gave  it,  whilft  living,  an  air 
of  great  gravity,  and  its  manners  were  quite  inoffenfive  and  mild. 
It  died  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Polito,  in  the  winter  of  180S,  owing 
jjrohably  to  the  feverity  of  the  weather. 

The  Mustache,  {Simia  Cephas.) 

The  Negro  iVIonkey,  {Simia  Maura.)  It  w'as  received  alive 
from  Africa. 

The  Chinese  Monkey,  (< Simia. Sinica .) 

Idle  Mangeby,  ( Simia  ASthiops.) 

Fox-tailed  Monkey,  ( Simia  Pithed  a.) 

The  nair  of  this  very  lingular  animal  is  very  long,  of  a dark 
brown,  or  nearly  black  colour;  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a large  cat 5 
is  a native  of  Guinea,  and  is  faid  to  be  very  fierce  in  its  difpolition. 

Striated  Monkey,  or  Sanglin,  {Simla  Jacchus.) 

This  extraordinary  little  animal,  no  larger  than  a fquirrel,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  Brazil.  In  a native  ftate,  thefe  Monkies  are  fuppofed 
to  feed  upon  fruits,  but  in  a liate  of  confinement  they  will  occalion- 
ally  feed  on  infers,  fnails,  &c.  Edwards,  in  his  Gleanings,  makes 
mention  of  a pair  of  thefe  animals  which  belonged  to  a London 
merchant,  who  refided  at  Lilbon  ; had  young  at  that  place.  Thefe 
at  t*  eir  birth  were  exceedingly  ugly,  having  no  fur.  They  would 
frequently  cling  fall:  to  the  teats  of  the  dam ; and  when  they  grew 
a little,  they  ufed  to  hang  upon  her  back  and  Ihoulders.  When  the 
was  tired,  Ihe  would  rub  them  off  againft  the  wall,  or  whatever  elfe 
was  near,  as  the  only  mode  of  l idding  herfelf  of  them.  On  being 
forced  trom  the  female,  the  male  immediately  took  them  to  him,  and 
fuffered  them  to  hang  round  him,  to  cafe  Iter  of  the  burthen.  This 
kind  of  Monkey  is  very  rarely  brought  to  this  country. 

The  Great- Ear ed  Monkey,  {Simia  Midas.) 

About  the  lize  of  a fquirrel;  the  colour  black,  except  the  hands 
and  feet,  which  are  orange.  It  is  a native  of  Cayenne  and  Brazil. 

Orange  Monkey,  {Simla  Sciurea.) 

I his  is  one  of  the  fmallefl  and  mofl  beautiful  of  the  Monkey  tribe; 
it  is  a native  of  South- America,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  kept  alive 
in  this  country.  . 
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I-ONG-ARMED,  F OUR-FINCERED,  or  SpiCBR  MoNKEY, 

( Simit 7 P anise  us. ) 

This  was  received  from  South-Amcrica,  in  the  fummer  of  1808, 
and  lived  tor  fome  time.  In  general  its  appearance  was  extremely 
difgufting;  the  arms  of  an  extraordinary  length,  and  the  hanos  defti- 
tute  of  all  appearance  of  thumbs  ; the  tail  is  alfo  of  great  length,  is  bare 
for  a confulerable  way  near  the  tip,  and  by  means  of  it  could  reach  any 
thing  as  well  as  with  its  hands.  i he  whole  animal,  exceot  the  face, 
hands,  and  end  of  the  tail,  is  covered  with  long  coarfe  black,  hair, 
thinly  difpofed,  except  on  the  head,  where  it  grew  forward  in  ihe 
fame  manner  as  the  human  fpecies,  giving  to  its  mulatto-coloured 
face  the  appearance  of  a mifernbly  wretched  old  man;  its  difpofition 
was  extremely  gentle  and  inoffenfive,  but  fo  timid  as  never  to  be 
familiar  ; if  held  by  the  hands  it  uttered  a doleful  cry,  and  frequently 
tears  ran  from  its  eyes,  but  it  never  (hewed  the  leaft  inclination  to  bite. 

Fearful,  or  Ring-tail  Monkey,  {Simla  Trepida.) 

Native  of  Guinea;  of  a lively  difpolition;  is  frequently  kept  in 
England,  and  has  been  known  to  breed  in  France. 

Large  Case , No.  3. 

Slow  Lemur,  {Lemur  Lardidradus. ) 

About  half  the  fize  of  a cat,  and  is  a native  of  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel. According  to  the  pleafing  defeription  of  the  late  1 arned 
Sir  W m.  Jones,  in  the  4th  volume  of  Afiatic  Refearches,  its  manners 
are  gentle  and  pleafing,  it  fleeps  during  the  day,  and  feeds  on  fruits. 

Woolly  Lemur,  or  Mongoz,  {Lemur  Mongoz.) 

About  the  fize  of  a cat,  is  a native  of  Madagafcar,  feeds  on  fruits, 
and  in  a date  of  captivity  is  fportive  and  harmlefs. 

Ring-tailed  Lemur,  or  Maucauco,  {Lemur  Catta .) 

This  is  a very  beautiful,  gentle,  harmlefs,  and  entertaining  animal, 
frequently  kept  tame  by  ladies ; it  is  a native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
India,  and  feeds  on  fruit,  which  it  eats  fitting  upright,  and  holding 
in  its  fore  paws. 

Little  Lemur,  {Lemur  Prehenfilis.) 

Is  about  half  the  fize  of  a rat,  is  an  elegant  little  animal,  and  bears 
a ftrong  refemblance  to  the  monkey  tribe. 

Lemur ine  Opposum,  {Didelphis  Lemurinus , Shaw’s  Zoology, 

1 1.  page  487.) 

Living  Specimens  of  this  beautiful  animal  have  been  brought  to 
England  : in  their  manner  of  life  they  refemble  the  reft  of  the  tribe, 
feeding  on  birds,  vegetables,  &c. 

Pygmy  Opossum,  {Didelphis  Pygmeea .) 

Is  not  larger  than  a common  moufe,  with  membranes  like  the 
Flying  Opoftum  ; it  is  a native  of  New  Holland. 

The  Black  Squirrel,  {Sciurus  Nigra.) 

Numerous  in  North- America. 
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Grey  Squirrel,  (Sciurus  Cincrius.) 

It  inhabits  North- America  and  Peru;  builds  in  hollow  trees,  lays 
W3fte  plantations  of  maife,  and  forms  fubterraneous  magazines  for 
winter  provifion. 

In  this  cafe  is  alfo  a large  Non-defcript  Animal  from  New  Holland. 


Lower  Case , No.  4. 

The  Common  Seal,  ( Phoca  Vitulina.) 

This  animal  is  a native  of  the  European  Seas,  and  is  found  about 
all  the  coafts  of  the  Northern  hemifphere,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
oppofite  one,  being  feen  in  vail  numbers  about  the  Southern  polar 
regions.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Pennant,  that  it  alfo  inhabits 
fome  frefh-water  lakes,  as  that  of  Baikel,  Oron,  &c.  Seals  may 
often  be  obferved  lleeping  on  the  rocks,  near  thecoaft;  but  when 
approached  too  near,  they  fuddeniy  precipitate  themfelves  into  the 
water.  Sometimes  they  deep  found,  and  it  is  affirmed  by  fome, 
that  the  Seal  fleeps  more  profoundly  than  mod  other  quadrupeds. 
The  dru&ure  of  the  Seal  is  fo  lingular,  that  as  Buffon  well  obfervesr 
it  was  a kind  of  model,  on  which  the  imagination  of  the  Poets 
formed  their  1 ritons.  Sirens,  and  Sea-Gods,  with  a human  head,  the 
body  of  a quadruped,  and  the  tail  of  a fidi.  The  Seal  is  podefled 
of  a confiderable  degree  of  intelligence,  and  may  be  tamed,  fo  as  to 
become  familiar.  The  female  Seals  produce  their  young  in  the  win- 
ter feafon,  and  feldom  bring  more  than  tw'o  at  a birth.  It  is  laid, 
that  they  fuckle  the  young  ones  for  about  the  fpace  of  a fortnight  on 
the  fpot  where  they  are  born,  after  which  they  take  them  out  to  fea, 
and  indruFtthem  in  fwimming  and  feeking  their  food,  which  confids 
of  fidi,  fea-wceds,  &c. 

Falkland-Isle  Seal,  ( Phoca  Auftralis.) 

Remarkable  for  the  druclure  of  the  hind  feet,  the  webs  of  which 
extend  far  beyond  the  claws,  which,  in  the  fore  feet,  are  wanting. 

A Small  Seal,  from  Davis’s  Straits,  fuppoled  ( Phoca  Pufilla.) 

On  the  Top  of  Case  No.  5. 

Madagascar,  or  Vampyre  Bat,  {Tefperiiiio  Vampyrus.) 

This  uncommon  animal  is  called  by  Buffon  the  Roufette ; it  mea- 
fures  nearly  three  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  other ; the 
body  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  a cat,  but  it  refcmbles  a rat  in  the 
lhape  of  the  head  ; it  is  covered  with  diort  hair  of  a reddiih  brown 
colour ; the  top  of  each  wing  is  armed  with  a drong  claw,  with  which 
it  faftens  itfelf  to  the  branches  of  trees  ; it  has  likewife  dve  lharp 
claws  on  each  foot.  Some  of  thefe  animals  grow  to  an  enormous 
fize;  and  in  the  idands  of  the  Eaft-Indies  they  arc  fometunes  feen  in 
fuch  numbers,  that  they  darken  the  air  at  noon-day ; they  are  carni- 
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verous,  anti  very  voracious.  In  a fcarcity  of  flefh  and  fifh,  they 
teed  on  vegetables  and  fruits  of  every  kind.  This  is  the  Bat  to 
which  Linnaeus  applied  the  title  of  Vampyre,  on  the  fuppofuion 
of  its  being  the  fpecies  of  which  fo  many  extraordinary  accounts 
have  been  given  relative  to  its  power  of  fucking  the  blood  of 
men  and  cattle. 


Large  Case , No.  5. 

Madagascar  Bat,  with  the  wings  clofed. 

The  Long-eared  Bat,  [Vtfpertilio  Auritus.) 

T his  is  one  of  the  mod  common  Englifh  Bats,  and  may  be  fre- 
quently feen  during  the  fummer  evenings  purfuingthe  various  infects 

on  which  it  feeds. In  the  fame  cafe  is  a White  Variety  of  this 

animal,  in  which  the  delicate  and  admirable  drucdure  of  the  wings 
is  finely  fhewn. 

Ihe  Great  Bat,  ( Fefpertilio  Nodlula.)  The  larged  of  the 
Britifh  Species. 

The  Sloth,  [Brady pus  Lrydafiylus.) 

T hefe  are,  of  all  quadrupeds,  the  mod  flothful  and  indolent. 
<l  Nature  (fays  the  Count  de  BufFon)  feems  to  have  created  this  ill- 
tl  condrudied  mafs  of  deformity  for  nothing  but  mifery.”  They 
have  neither  canine  or  incifive  teeth;  their  eyes  are  dull  and  heavy  ; 
their  mouths  wide  and  thick  ; their  fur  refembles  dried  grafs  ; their 
thighs  are  almod  disjointed  from  their  haunches;  their  legs  are  very 
lhort,  and  badly  fhuped  ; they  have  no  foies  to  their  feet,  nor  toes 
feparately  moveable;  but  only  two  or  three  claws,  exceftivelv  long, 
crooked  downwards  and  backwards.  They  can  neither  feize  on 
prey,  nor  feed  on  flefh,  and  are  therefore  reduced  to  live  on  leaves 
and  wild  fruits.  They  take  up  a long  time  in  crawling  to  a tree, 
and  are  fiill  longer  in  climbing  to  its  branches.  When  at  lad  one  of 
them  has  accomplifhed  its  end,  it  fallens  itfelf  to  a tree,  crawls  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  by  degrees  drips  the  whole  of  its  foliage ; in 
this  manner  it  remains  feveral  weeks  without  moiflening  its  food  ; 
and  when  it  has  confumed  its  ftore,  and  the  tree  is  left  quite  naked, 
unable  to  defeend,  it  continues  on  till  hunger  prefles,  which  becoming' 
more  powerful  than  the  fear  of  danger,  or  even  death  itfelf,  it  drops 
to  the  ground,  without  being  capable  of  exerting  any  effort  to  break 
the  violence  of  the  fall.  Its  manners  are  fluggith  to  an  exceffive 
degree  : its  general  appearance  difgufting;  its  voice  plaintive,  piteous, 
and  even  horrible.  It  can  live  a prodigious  time  without  food: 
Kircher  fays  forty  days.  It  has  vaft  (Length  in  the  paws,  and  (aliens 
its  claws  into  any  thing  with  fuch  force  that  they  cannot  be  difen» 
gaged  ; hence,  when  beads  of  prey  attack  this  animal,  it  adheres  to 
them  fo  firongly,  that  they  both  are  found  dead  in  each  other's  grafp. 

Little  Ant-Eater,  ( Myrmecophaga  DidaSiyla.) 

Inhabits  Guinea,  and  the  hotted  parts  of  South-America.  It 
climbs  trees  in  qued  of  a fpecies  of  ants  that  build  their  neds 
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among;  the  branches ; they  thruft  out  their  clammy  tongue  into  the 
ned,  arid  draw  it  into  their  mouths  covered  with  infects.  Their  tail 
is  of  great  ufe  to  them  in  climbing,  for  they  twift  it  round  the 
branches  to  prevent  their  falling. 

Middle  Ant-Eater,  ( Myrmecophaga  Tetrad  a fly  la .) 

Inhabits  South- America,  goes  out  in  the  night,  and  lleeps  during 
the  day ; when  irritated,  it  feizes  on  a flick  or  other  objeft  with  its 
fore  claws,  and  fights  fitting  on  its  hind  legs  ; the  extremity  of  tha 
tail  is  naked  and  prehenfile,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  fuf- 
pend  itfeif  to  the  branches  of  trees. 

Porcupine  Ant-Eater,  (Myrmecophaga  Aculeata , Shaw’s 
Zoology,  vol.  i,  page  175.) 

This  is  one  of  thofe  curious  animals  which  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered in  New  Holland.  It  differs  from  all  the  other  Ant-Eaters 
in  having  the  body  covered  with  lharp  fpines,  refembling  porcupine’s 
quills,  only  they  are  fhorter  and  thicker  in  proportion.  It  has  a 
remarkably  long  tubular  fnout,  with  a very  fmall  mouth,  out  of 
which  it  (hoots  its  wormlike  tongue,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
others.  It  burrows  under  the  ground  with  the  greateff  eafe,  nature 
having  furnilhed  it  with  amazing  ffrength  in  its  legs  and  feet. 

Another  Porcupine  Ant-Eater,  in  the  fame  cafe,  varies  from 
the  above  in  the  lightnefs  of  the  colour  of  the  fpines,  and  their  being 
fhorter,  and  more  covered  with  ftiff  whitifh  hair;  probably  of  a dif- 
ferent fex,  or  a younger  animal. 

Long-tailed  APanis,  ( ManhTetradattyla .) 

This  rare  animal  is  a native  of  India  and  Africa.  It  is  perfectly 
gentle  and  harmlefs,  though  it  has  the  mod  formidable  appearance, 
being  entirely  covered  with  large  (harp  feales,  which  it  eredls  when 
irritated.  Buffon  fays,  44  The  molt  cruel  and  voracious  of  beads, 
44  fuch  as  the  Tiger  and  the  Panther,  make  but  ufelefs  efforts  to  dc- 
44  vour  thefe  armed  animals ; they  tread  upon  and  roll  them,  but 
44  when  they  attempt  to  feize  them,  they  are  grievoufly  wounded  ; 
44  they  can  neither  terrify  them  by  their  violence,  nor  crufh  them  by 
44  their  weight.”  This  animal  has  a ftrong  affinity  to  the  Ant-Eaters, 
from  which  they  chiefly  differ  in  the  covering  of  their  bodies. 

Another  fpecimen  of  this  Angular  Animal,  in  the  fame  cafe,  dift'ei  s 
in  having  double  the  number  of  feales,  which  are  of  courfe  only  half 
the  fize. 

The  Platypus,  ( Platypus  Anatinus.) 

Of  all  the  quadrupeds  yet  known,  this  feems  the  mod:  extraor- 
dinary, exhibiting  the  perfect  refemblance  of  the  Beak  of  a Duck 
engrafted  on  the  head  of  a quadruped;  fo  great  was  the  refemblance, 
that  Dr.  Shaw,  who  publiffted  the  firft  account  of  it,  could  fcarcely 
refrain  from  thinking  it  a deception ; but  we  are  fince  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  animal  and  its  habits.  It  is  a native  of  New 
Holland,  and  is  found  in  the  frefh-water  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Port  Jackfon,  in  the  muddy  banks  of  which  it  procures  its  food. 
Governor  Hunter  obferved  a native  fpear  one  with  great  dexterity  j 
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but  it  ufed  its  fharp  claws  with  fuch  ftrength  that  it  was  necefTary  to 
confine  it  between  two  boards  in  order  to  extraft  the  barb,  when  it 
ran  off  with  greater  fpeed  than  from  the  ftruHure  of  the  fore  feet 
it  feemed  capable  of  doing  on  the  land. 

Margay,  or  Tyger  Cat,  (Felis  Tigrina.) 

']  'his  diminutive  fpecies  of  Tigers,  which  is  fcarcely  as  large  as 
the  domeftic  cat,  is  a native  of  South- America.  In  the  difpofition 
of  its  colours  it  greatly  refembies  the  panther.  It  is  very  fierce  and 
untameable. 

Murine  Opossum,  ( Didelphis  Murinus.) 

A native  of  Surinam,  ar.d  one  of  the  fmaller  fpecies. 

V iverene  Opossum,  ( Didelphis  Viverrine.) 

A native  of  Botany-Bay,  and  varies  much  in  colour,  being  fame- 
times  black,  fpotted  all  over  with  white. 

Palm  Squirrel,  ( Sciurus  P almarum.) 

Flying  Squirrel,  of  America,  ( Sciurus  Volucella .) 

Is  lefs  than  the  common  European,  being  not  above  five  inches 
long,  and  is  of  a grey  alh  colour  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the 
under  parts  ; he  has  black  prominent  eyes  like  a moufe,  with  a large 
broad  flat  tail.  The  name  feems  to  imply  that  he  is  endowed  with 
wings  like  a bat,  which  however  is  not  the  cafe  ; for  he  has  only  a 
loofe  fkin  on  each  fide,  extending  from  the  fore  to  the  hinder  feet, 
with  which  it  is  connected ; this  fkin  he  can  ft  retch  out  like  a fail, 
which  holds  fo  much  air,  that  it  buoys  him  up,  by  which  means  he 
can  jump  from  one  tree  to  another  at  a great  diftance,  infomuch- 
that  fome  have  thought  he  had  the  faculty  of  flying.  He  feeds  on 
the  fame  provifions  as  other  fquirrels,  and  may  eafily  be  made  tame ; 
but  he  is  apt  to  do  a great  deal  of  mifehief  in  corn-fields,  by  crop- 
ping the  corn  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  ear. 

Bottom  Case , No.  6. 

Pangolin,  or  Short-tailed  Manis,  [Manis  PantadaSlyla.) 

A remarkable  fine  fpecimen  of  this  extraordinary  and  highly 
curious  animal,  meafuring  five  feet  in  length;  it  is  a native  of  Africa 
and  India,  and  its  principal  food  is  the  white  ant,  againft  the  united 
attacks  of  which  Nature  has  given  its  impenetrable  coat  of  armour. 

In  the  bottom  of  this  cafe  are  two  Specimens  of  the  Nine-Banded 
Armadillo,  with  a young  one,  and  one  of  the  Eight-Banded. 

They  receive  the  name  of  Armadillo,  or  Hog  in  Armour,  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  from  the  impenetrable  coat  of  mail  with  which 
it  is  furnifhed  by  nature  for  its  defence.  It  is  a native  of  South 
America,  where  there  are  feveral  kinds  ol  them;  but  the  principal 
difference  confifts  in  the  number  of  bands,  or  folds,  of  which  the 
armour  that  covers  the  body  is  compofed.  It  is  a harmlefs  inoffen- 
five  animal;  feeds  on  roots,  herbs,  and  other  vegetables;  growrs 
very  fat,  and  is  much  efteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flelh.  I he 
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Indians  hunt  it  with  finall  dogs  trained  for  the  purpofe  . when  it  is 
furprized,  it  runs  to  its  hole,  or  attempts  to  make  a new  one,  which 
it  does  with  great  expedition,  having  ftrong  claws  on  the  fore  feet, 
with  which  it  adheres  fo  firmly  to  the  ground,  that  if  it  fhould  be 
caught  by  the  tail,  whilft  making  its  way  into  the  earth,  its  refiftance 
is  fogreat  that  it  will  fometimes  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  its  purfuers  ; 
to  avoid  this  the  hunter  has  recourfe  to  artifice,  and  by  tickling  it 
with  a hick,  it  gives  up  its  hold,  and  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  taken  alive. 
If  no  other  means  of  efcape  be  left,  it  rolls  itfelf  up  within  its  cover- 
ing, by  drawing  in  its  head  and  legs,  and  bringing  its  tail  round 
them,  as  a band  to  conned  them  more  forcibly  together ; in  this 
fituation  it  fometimes  efcapes  by  rolling  itfelf  over  the  edge  of  a pre- 
cipice, and  generally  falls  to  the  bottom  unhurt. 

Bottom  Case , No.  S. 

Hunting  Leopard.  [Fells  Jubata.) 

This  animal  was  received  from  Senegal,  and  vyas  perfectly  tame, 
having  never  been  fubjefl  to  confinement.  In  India  they  are  tamed 
for  the  taking  of  game  ; three  living  ones  were  fhewn  a few  years 
fince  in  the  Tower,  that  were  part  of  a pack  belonging  to  the  late 
Tippoo  Sultan. 


Bottom  Case , No.  9. 

The  Jaquar,  ( Fells  Onca .) 

It  is  fometimes  called  the  American  Tiger;  is  a native  of  the 
hotteft  parts  of  South-America,  and  is  a fierce  and  deftrudtive  animal. 

The  Margay,  ( Fells  Tlgrina.) 

Is  likewifefrom  South-America,  is  about  the  fize  of  a cat,  refides 
paincipally  on  trees,  preying  on  birds.  It  is  extremely  fierce  and 
untameable. 

The  Cub  of  the  Puma,  or  Mountain  Lion,  ( Fells  Goncolor.) 

Bottom  Case,  No.  10. 

Three-striped  Weasel,  ( Viverra  Hermapbrodita.) 

It  is  a native  of  Barbary,  and  very  deftrudfive  to  poultry. 

The  Genet,  (Viverra  Genetta .) 

This  beautiful  little  animal  was  kept  for  fome  time  alive,  and  was 
fometimes  fuffered  to  play  at  liberty  in  the  houfe  : in  fome  parts  of 
the  Eaft  it  is  cfomefiicated,  and  is  very  ufeful  in  clearing  the  houfes 
of  vermin. 

Striated  Weasel,  [Viverra  Putorius.) 

It  is  a native  of  North- America,  and  remarkable  for  the  intolera- 
ble ifoneh  which  it  emits  when  irritated,  which  is  fo  powerful  as  to 
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prevent  either  men  or  dogs  from  purfuing  it : even  the  clothes  of 
perfons  who  are  near  it  at  the  time  are  obliged  to  be  buried  iu 
the  ground  for  fome  time  before  they  can  be  purified. 

The  Ichneumon,  ( Viverra  Ichneumon.) 

In  India,  but  (fill  more  in  Egypt,  the  Ichneumon  has  always  been 
confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  eftimable  of  animal's;  fince  it 
is  an  inveterate  enemy  to  ferpents,  rats,  and  other  noxious  creatures 
which  infeft  thofe  regions.  In  India  it  attacks  with  courage  that 
moft  dreadful  reptile,  the  Cobra  de  Cape.llo,  or  Hooded  Snake.  It 
alfo  diligently  feeks  for  the  eggs  of  crocodiles ; for  which  reafon,  as 
well  as  its  general  ufefulnefs  in  deftroying  all  manner  of  troublefome 
reptiles,  it  was  held  in  fuch  a high  degree  of  veneration  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  to  be  regarded  as  a minor  deity,  or  one  of  thofe 
benevolent  beings  proceeding  from  the  Parent  of  the  Univerfe.  For 
the  purpofes  above  fpecified  it  is  ftill  domefticated  by  the  Indians  and 
Egyptians,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cat  in  Europe;  and  it  has  alfo 
the  merit  of  being  eafily  tamed,  and  performing  with  alacrity  all  the 
offices  of  that  creature.  Like  many  others  of  this  tribe,  it  is  a moft 
dangerous  enemy  to  feveral  animals  larger  than  itfelf;  over  which  it 
gains  a viiftory,  and  fucks  their  blood.  In  a wild  ftate  it  frequents 
rivers  in  queft  of  prey,  where,  it  is  reported  to  fwim  and  dive  like  an 
otter,  and  continue  a length  of  time  under  water.  As  it  is  a native 
of  warm  climates,  it  of  courfe  is  greatly  injured  by  a removal  to  the 
cold  regions  of  Europe,  to  the  variations  of  which  it  generally  falls 
a viilim. 

The  Ermine,  (Mufiela  Erminea.) 

Is  found  principally  in  the  wilds  of  Ruffia,  and  other  cold  coun- 
tries. It  is  from  the  (kin  of  this  animal  that  the  valuable  white  fur 
is  made.  They  are  faid  to  change  their  colour,  being  brown  in  fum- 
mer,  and  white  in  winter. 

The  Minx,  ( Mujlella  Minx.) 

Inhabits  North-America. 

In  this  cafe  are  alfo  two  varieties  of  the  Spotted  Weazles  of 
New  Holland. 

Bottom  Case,  No.  11. 

The  Otter.  ( Mujlda  Lulra.) 

Is  pretty  generally  diffufed  over  Europe,  North-America,  and 
Afia,  as  far  as  Perfta  ; it  feeds  principally  on  fiftt,  and  is  very  deftruc- 
tive  to  our  ponds  and  rivers  ; it  lives  in  holes  under  ground,  the 
openings  to  which  are  beneath  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  bite  of 
the  Otter  is  extremely  fevere,  but  they  are  capable  of  being  tamed, 
and  taught  to  fifh  for  their  owner,  which  they  do  with  the  greateft 
addrefs,°as  they  are  capable  of  remaining  a confiderable  time  under 
water. 

The  Beaver,  ( Cafior  Fiber*) 

The  Beaver  is  a native  of  the  moft  Northern  parts  of  Europe, 
Afia,  and  America ; in  its  natural  ftate  lives  in  well-regulated  foci- 
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cties  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  each,  condruchng  their  habita- 
tions of  wood  and  clay,  in  the  mod  adonifhing  manner,  with  the 
greated  regularity  ; but  when  taken  from  their  native  haunts  they 
are  laid,  by  all  naturalifts  who  have  had  opportunity  of  obferving 
them,  to  lofe  their  indin£t,  and  become  a dupid  and  fluggifh  animal. 
The  following  anecdote  may,  however,  be  relied  on  : a pair  of  them 
was  purchaled  a few  years  fince  by  Mr.  Polito,  for  the  purpofe  of 
exhibiting  in  his  collection  : they  wTere  put  into  an  upper  room  or 
loft,  with  a quantity  of  green  (ticks  and  boughs  for  their  food ; on 
vifiting  them  in  the  morning,  only  one  could  be  difcovered,  which 
was  laying  in  a (date  of  evident  uneafinefs  in  a corner  of  the  room; 
at  laid,  after  fome  fearch,  the  female  was  found  to  have  died  in  the 
night,  and  the  male  had  removed  her  to  an  obfcure  part  of  the 
place,  and  covered  her  carefully  over  with  wood,  fo  that  no  part 
of  her  could  be  feen,  and  had  then  retired  to  the  place  where  he 
was  found. 


Upper  Case , No.  12. 

The  Great  Flying  Squirrel,  of  New  Holland,  ( Sciurus 
Petaurus.) 

This  is  the  larged  and  mod:  elegant  of  the  Flying  Squirrels  yet 
deferibed.  Its  mod  remarkable  charafteridic  is,  the  rounded  thumbs, 
or  great  toes  of  the  hind  feet,  which  are  furnifhed  with  a flat- 
tened nail : while  all  the  other  toes,  live  to  each  foot,  have  fharp 
hooked  claws.  In  its  manners  it  refembles  the  Flying  Squirrel. 

A beautiful  White  Variety  of  the  above. 

A large  Flying  Squirrel,  unknown. 

The  Young  Kangaroo,  [Didelpbis  Gigantea.)  See  page  24. 

Kangaroo  Rat,  ( Didelphis  Tridaclyla .)  See  page  25. 


The  Quadrupeds  hitherto  deferibed  are  in  large  uniform  Cafes, 
regularly  numbered,  with  references  to  the  page  in  this  Catalogue  in 
which  they  are  mentioned  : thofe  which  follow  are  difperfed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  collection,  as  their  flzes  or  other  circumflances  pre- 
vent a fimilar  arrangement. 

The  Sloth.  See  Cafe , No.  5. 

The  Great  Ant-Eater,  or  Tamanois,  ( Myrmecophaga 
fubata.) 

This  is  much  the  larged  of  the  Ant-Eaters,  as  well  as  the  mod 
Angular  in  its  appearance ; it  is  upwards  of  fix  feet  in  length,  with  a 
very  long  dender  fnout,  out  of  which  it  protrudes  its  worm-like 
tdngue  into  the  ned  of  ants  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  a native  of 
South-America,  from  whence  one  was  fome  years  (ince  brought  to 
Spain : it  was  fed  on  raw  meat  cut  ftnall,  of  which  it  ate  four  or  five 
pounds  a day. 
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I he  Rhinoceros,  (Rhinoceros  Unicornis . ) 

Next  to  the  Elephant,  the  Rhinoceros  may  be  confidered  as  one 
of  the  moll  powerful  of  animals ; in  flrength  indeed  he  is  inferior 
to  none,  and  his  bulk,  (fays  Bontius,)  equals  the  elephant,  but  is 
lower  only  on  account  of  the  fhortnefs  of  his  legs.  The  length  of 
the  Rhinoceros  from  head  to  tail  is  ufually  twelve  feet;  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  body  nearly  equals  that  length.  Its  nofe  is  armed 
witn  fo  hard  and  formidable  a horn  that  the  Tiger  will  rather  attack 
the  Elephant,  whofe  probofeis  he  can  lay  hold  of,  than  the  Rhinoce- 
ros, which  he  cannot  face,  without  danger  of  having  his  bowels 
torn  out  by  the  defenfive  weapon  of  his  adverfary.  The  body  and 
limbs  of  the  Rhinoceros  are  covered  with  a (kin  fo  hard  and  impene- 
trable, that  he  fears  neither  the  claws  of  the  Eiger,  nor  the  trunk  of 
the  Elephant.  It  is  faid  to  turn  the  edge  of  afeymetar,  and  to  refill 
even  the  force  of  a mufket-ball.  The  upper  lip  of  the  Rhinoceros  is 
capable  of  great  extenfion,  and  is  fo  pliable,  that  the  animal  can 
move  it  from  fide  to  fide,  twill  it  round  a flick,  colleft  its  food,  or 
feize  with  it  any  thing  it  would  carry  to  its  mouth.  The  Rhino- 
ceros, without  being  ferocious,  or  carnivorous,  is  totally  untraclable 
and  rude.  Tt  leems  at  times  to  be  fubjedl  to  paroxyfms  of  fury. 
T he  one  which  the  King  of  Portugal  fent  to  the  Pope  in  the  year 
1513,  dellroyed  the  vefiTel  which  tranfported  it.  Like  the  hog,  the 
Rhinoceros  wallows  in  the  mire,  is  a folitary  animal,  and  delights 
to  rove  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  found  in  Bengal,  Siam, 
China,  and  other  countries  of  the  Eaft,  where  it  feeds  on  the  grofiert: 
herbs,  by  preferring  thirties  and  fhrubs  to  the  fineft  of  parturage. 
The  female  produces  but  one  at  a time,  which  during  the  firft  month 
exceeds  not  the  fize  of  a large  dog : at  the  age  of  two  years,  the 
horn  is  not  more  than  an  inch  long ; at  fix  years  old,  it  is  10  inches 
long;  and  grows  to  the  length  of  3 feet.  From  the  peculiar  con- 
ftrudlion  of  his  eyes,  the  Rhinoceros  can  only  fee  what  is  imme- 
diately before  him.  When  he  purfucs  any  object,  he  proceeds  always 
in  a direct  line,  overturning  every  thing  in  his  way.  His  fenfe  of 
fmelling  is  fo  acute  that  his  purfuers  are  obliged  to  avoid  being  to  wind- 
ward of  him.  They  follow  him  at  a diftrnce,  and  watch  till  he  lies 
down  to  fleep.  They  then  approach,  and  difeharge  their  mulkets 
into  the  lower  part  of  his  belly. 

The  Barbary  Jackall,  (Corn's  Barbarus.) 

Is  about  the  fize  of  our  fox,  with  fhorter  legs  ; its  manners  are 
faid  to  refemble  the  common  fox. 

The  Panther,  [Felis  Pardus.) 

The  Panther  is  an  untameable  animal,  and  is  next  in  fize  to  the 
tiger.  It  inhabits  Africa,  Barbary,  and  the  remoteft  parts  of  Gui- 
nea ; is  extremely  fierce,  and  attacks  every  living  creature  without 
dirtindtion,  but  happily  prefers  the  flefh  of  brutes  to  that  of  man- 
kind. The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  thefe  animals. 
The  Romans  drew  prodigious  numbers  from  Africa,  for  their  public 
fhews.  Scarus  exhibited  1,50  of  them  at  one  time;  Pompey  41b; 
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and  Auguftus  420,  They  probably  thinned  the  coaft  of  Maurita- 
nia of  thefe  animals  ; but  they  (till  fwarm  in  the  fouthern  parts  or 
Guinea. — The  (kin  of  the  Panther  was  prefented  by  Mr.  Polito. 

Persian  Lynx,  ( Falls  Caracal.) 

Inhabits  Barbary,  Pcrfia,  and  India,  where  it  is  fometimes  tamed 

for  hunting.  • 

The  Coati-mondi,  or  Brazilian  \\  easel,  ( Ktverra  Najua.) 

It  inhabits  Brazil  and  Guiana,  runs  up  trees  very  nimbly,  eats 
like  a dos,  and  holds  its  food  between  its  fore  legs  like  a bear. 

The  Civet,  ( Fiver r a Civetta.) 

This  cat  is  fometimes  erroneouily  called  the  Mufk  Cat.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  hotted  climates  of  Africa  and  Alia  ; yet  it  is  capable  of 
Jivin^  in  temperate  or  even  in  cold  countries,  if  it  be  carefully  defended 
againft  the  injuries  of  air,  and  provided  with  delicate  and  fvj'cCulent 
food.  The  Civet  Cat  is  a wild  tierce  animal,  and  feeds  on  its  prey 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Fox.  In  Holland  they  are  frequently 
reared  for  the  fake  of  their  perfume,  which  greatly  refembles  mufk.— 
This  is  produced  in  a pouch  under  the  tail  ; and  thofe  that  keep  them 
for  this  purpofe,  put  them  into  a long  narrow  box  in  which  they 
cannot  turn ; this  box  is  opened  behind  twice  or  thrice  a week  by 
the  perfon  who  collects  the  perfume,  who  drags  the  animal  backwards 
by  the  tail,  and  keeps  it  in  that  (ituation  by.  placing  a bar  before  it, 
while  with  a fmall  fpoon  he  ferapes  the  odoriferous  fubftance  from 
the  pouch  in  which  it  is  produced. 

The  Pine  Martin,  (, Viverra  Mart U ,)  Male  and  Female. 

Thefe  are  frequent  in  fome  of  the  Pine  Fcrefts  in  the  Northern 
part  of  our  illand,  and  prey  on  Birds,  and  other  fmaller  animals. 

The  White,  or  Sea  Bear,  [Urfus  Maritimus.) 

This  is  a far  larger  fpecies  than  the  common  Bear,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  fometimes  found  of  the  length  of  twelve  feet.  The  head 
and  neck  are  of  a more  lengthened  form  than  in  the  common  Bear, 
and  the  body  itfelf  is  longer  in  proportion.  The  whole  animal  is 
white,  the  ears  round  and  fmall;  the  eyes  little,  and  the  teeth  of 
extraordinary  magnitude:  the  hair  is  of  great  length,  and  the  limbs 
are  extremely  large  and  ftrong.  It  feems  confined  to  the  coldefi:  part 
of  the  globe ; being  found  within  eighty  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
as  far  as  any  navigators  have  yet  penetrated.  The  fhores  of  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay,  Greenland,  and  Spitfbergen,  are  its  principal  places  of 
refidence  ; but  it  is  faid  to  be  carried  fometimes  on  the  floating  ice  as 
far  fouth  as  Newfoundland.  T he  Polar  Bear  is  an  animal  of  tre- 
mendous flrength  and  fiercenefs.  Barentz,  in  his  voyage  in  fearch 
of  a north-eafl  paffage  to  China,  had  proofs  of  theferocity  of  thefe 
animals,  in  the  illand  of  Nova  Zembla,  where  they  attacked  the  fea- 
men,  feiziug  them  in  their  mouths,  carrying  them  off  with  the 
greateft  cafe,  and  devouring  them  in  the  fight  of  their  comrades.  It 
is  faid  that  they  fometimes  will  attempt  to  board  armed  veflcls,  at  a 
diflauce  from  ihore,  and  have  been  repelled  with  difficulty.  The 
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ufual  food  of  the  Bear  confifts  of  feals,  filh,  and  the  carcafes  of 
whales  ; but  when  on  land,  they  prey  on  deer  and  other  animals. 
They  eat  alfo  various  kinds  of  berries  they  happen  to  find.  They 
are  frequently  feen  in  Greenland  in  droves,  allured  by  the  fcent 
of  the  fiefh  of  feals,  and  they  will  fometimes  furround  the  dwellings 
of  the  natives,  and  attempt  to  break  in;  and  it  is  added,  that  the  moft 
fuccefsful  method  of  repelling  them  is  by  the  fmell  of  burnt  feathers. 
They  grow  extremely  fat,  a hundred  pounds  of  greafe  having  been 
taken  from  a (ingle  beaft.  The  flefh  is  faid  to  be  coarfe,  but  tl^e  (kin 
is  valued  for  the  coverings  of  various  kinds,  and  the  Greenlanders 
often  wear  it  as  a cloathing.  The  fplit  tendons  are  faid  to  form  an 
excellent  thread.  During  the  fummer  they  refide  chiefly  on  the  ice 
iflands,  and  pafs  frequently  from  one  to  the  other ; being  expert 
fwimmers.  They  have  been  feen  on  thele  ice  iflands  at  the  diftance 
of  more  than  eighty  miles  from  land,  preying  and  feeding  as  they  float 
along.  7' hey  lodge  in  dens,  formed  in  the  vail  maffes  of  ice,  which 

are  piled  in  a ftupendous  manner,  leaving  great  caverns  beneath ; 
here  they  breed,  and  bring  forth  one  or  two  at  a time.  The  affec- 
tion between  the  parent  and  the  young  is  fo  great,  that  they  will 
fooner  die  than  defert  each  other.  They  follow  their  dams  a long 
time,  and  grow  to  a large  fize  before  they  quit  them.  During  winter 
they  retire,  and  bed  themfelves  deep  beneath  the  fnow,  or  elfe  beneath 
the  fixed  mountains  of  ice,  where  they  pafs  in  aflate  of  torpidity  the 
long  and  difmal  Ar6Iic  nights,  appearing  only  with  the  returns  of  the 
fun.  The  fkins  of  the  Polar  Bear,  fays  Pennant,  were  formerly 
offered  by  the  hunters  in  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  high  altars  of 
the  cathedrals  and  other  churches,  for  the  prieft  to  ftand  on  during 
the  celebration  of  mafs  in  winter. — Prefented  by  S.  Staniforth,  efq; 
of  Liverpool. 

The  Glutton,  (Urfus  Gulo.) 

The  Young  Kangaroo,  ( Didelpbis  Giganiea , Macropus  Major, 
Shaw’s  Zoology.) 

Of  all  the  animals  which  the  vaft  ifland  or  rather  continent  of 
Auftralafra  has  prefented  to  our  view,  the  Kangaroo  mud  be  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  ; its  fize,  general  confor- 
mation, teeth,  and  other  particulars,  confpiring  to  render  it  a moft 
interefting  obje£f  to  every  naturalift.  The  firft  difeovery  of  this 
remarkable  quadruped  was  in  the  year  1770,  when  Capt.  Cook  was 
ftationed  on  the  coaft  of  New  Holland.  It  is  the  only  quadruped 
our  colonifts  have  yet  met  with  in  New  South-Wales  that  fupplies 
them  with  animal  food.  There  are  two  kinds;  the  largeft  that  has 
been  fhot  weighed  about  140  lbs.  and  meafured  from  the  point  of 
the  nol'e  to  the  end  of  the  tail  6 feet  1 inch ; the  tail  2 feet  1 inch; 
head  8 inches  : fore  leg  1 foot ; hind  legs  2 feet  8 inches;  circumfe- 
rence of  the  fore  part  of  the  body  near  the  leg  1 foot  1 inch  ; and 
of  the  hind  part  3 feet.  The  fmaller  kind  feldom  exceeds  6olbs. 
This  animal  is  furniftied  with  a pouch  fimilar  to  that  of  the  opoflum, 
in  which  its  young  are  nurfed  and  flieltercd.  It  feeds  on  grafs  and 
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other  vegetable  fubftances,  In  their  native  flgte  thefe  animals  are 
fait!  to  feed  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty  together;  and  one  is  generally 
obferved  to  be  Rationed  as  if  apparently  on  the  watch,  at  a diftance 
from  the  reft.  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  particularities  of  the 
Kangaroo  is  the  extraordinary  faculty  which  it  poffeftes  of  feparating 
at  pieafure,  to  a conftderable  diftance,  the  two  fore  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw.  The  Kangaroo  may  be  conlidered  in  fome  degree  as  natura- 
lized in  England,  feveral  having  been  kept  for  many  years  in  the 
Royal  domains  at  Richmond,  which  have,  during  their  refidence 
there,  produced  young,  and  promile  to  render  this  moft  elegant 
animal  a permanent  acquifition  to  our  country. 

Kangaroo  Rat,  ( Didelphis  Tridafiyla.) 

This  fpecies,  which,  from  its  colour  and  the  general  afpe£f  of  its 
upper  parts,  has  obtained  the  title  of  the  Kangaroo  Rat,  is  about  the 
fi/,e  of  a rabbit : the  general  fhape  of  the  animal  refembles  that  of 
the  Kangaroo,  but  is  far  lels  elegant,  the  proportion  of  the  parts  lefs 
pleating,  and  rite  hair,  which  is  a dufky  cinerous  brown,  of  a coarfer 
nature.  In  its  teeth  it  agrees  with  the  Great  Kangaroo,  except  that 
it  lias  eight  inftead  of  fix  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  two  mid- 
dle ones  being  fharp  pointed : the  fore  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  are 
like  thofe  of  the  great  Kangaroo  as  to  fhape  and  pofttion,  but  are 
funaller  in  proportion;  the  grinders  are  three  in  number  on  each  fide 
both  above  and  below,  the  foremoft  being  fluted  or  channelled  with 
feveral  longitudinal  ribs  ; the  two  remaining  ones  plain.  The  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  hind  feet  in  this  fpecies  refembles  thofe  of  the  Kangaroo, 
but  the  fore  feet  have  only  four  toes.  The  female  is  furnilhed  with 
an  abdominal  pouch  for  the  reception  of  the  young.  Some  of  this 
fpecies  were  imported  in  a living  ftate  from  New  Holland,  and  brought 
forth  young.  Its  native  name  is  Poto  Roo. 

The  Water  Shrew',  (Sorex  Beiolor.) 

TheFcETiD  Shrew,  (Sorex  Araneus.) 

A oung  Hedge  Hogs,  (Erinaceus- Europeus.) 

The  Brazilian  Porcupine,  (Hyjlrix  Prehenfilis. ) 

This  very  curious  animal  meafures  about  two  feet  fix  inches  in 
length,  and  is  entirely  covered,  except  the  tip  of  the  tail,  with  fhort 
ftrong,  and  very  (harp  fpines,  of  which  the  largeft  is  about  three 
inches ; it  inhabits  woods,  and  climbs  trees,  in  which  it  is  aflifted  by 
its  prehenfile  tail.  One  of  them  that  was  kept  alive  in  an  exhibition 
had  an  extremely  foetid  finell. 

The  Aguti,  or  Long-nosed  Cavy,  (Cavia  Aguti.) 

Is  a plentiful  animal  in  the  warmer  parts  of  South-America,  feeds 
on  vegetables,  and  may  be  ealily  tamed. 

White  Rat,  (JIAus  Decumanus  Var. ) 

Black  Rat,  (Mus  Rattus.) 

1 his  is  the  original  Britilh  Rat,  now  nearly  extirpated  by  the 
Norwegian  fpecies. 

A Collection  of  the  various  kinds  of  Mice,  found  in  Great- 
JBruin. 

E 
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The  Marmot,  ( A rSlomys  Mar  mot  a. ) 

The  Marmot,  when  taken  young,  is  more  capable  of  being  tamed 
than  any  other  wild  animal ; it  will' eafily  learn  to  perform  feats  wjth 
a tfick,  to  dance  and  obey  the  voice  of  its  mafter;  it  bears  a great 
' antipathy  to  the  dog,  and  when  it  becomes  familiar  in  a houfe,  and 
is  certain  of  being  fupported  by  its  matter ; it  will  in  his  prefence 
attack  the  largeft  dogs,  and  bo’dly  faften  on  them  with  its  teeth. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  remain 
in  a torpid  hate  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  April. 
They  live  in  focieties,  from  five  to  fourteen  in  number,  in  burrow-s 
which  have  feveral  palfages  conftrucled  with  great  art ; the  principal 
apartment  at  the  end  is  warmly  lined  with  tnofs  and  hay  ; and  it  is 
a her  ted,  tnat  this  work  is  carried  on  by  the  whole  company,  that 
fome  cut  the  fineh  grafs,  others  pull  it  up,  others  take  it  in  their  turn 
to  convey  it  to  the  hole;  upon  this  occafion,  it  is  added,  one  of 
them  lies  on  its  back,  permits  the  hay  to  be  heaped  upon  its  belly, 
keeping  its  paws  upright  to  make  room,  and  in  this  manner  it  is 
dragged,  hay  and  all,  to  their  common  retreat.  Whenever  they  ven- 
ture abroad,  one  is  placed  as  a centinel  fitting  on  an  elevated  rock, 
while  the  others  amufe  themfelves  in  the  fields  below ; and  no  fooner 
does  he  perceive  a man,  an  eagle,  a dog,  or  any  other  enemy,  than 
he  informs  the  reft  by  a kind  of  whiftle,  and  is  himfelf  the  laft  to 
take  refuge  in  the  cell.  Thefe  animals  run  much  fwifter  up  hill 
than  down  ; they  climb  trees,  and  run  up  the  clefts  of  rocks  with 
great  eafe:  indeed  it  is  ludicrouily  laid  of  the  Savoyards,  who  are 
the  general  chiinney-fweepers  of  Paris,  that  they  have  learned  their 
trade  from  the  Marmot. 

Pair  of  Sqirrels  from  RuiTia,  ( Sciurus  Vulgaris.') 

Thefe  vary  very  little  from  the  common  Squirrel  of  the  country. 

Pair  of  Jerboas.  Species  not  known. 

W kite  Hare,  ( Lepus  Variabilis .) 

This  fpecimen  is  of  a targe  fize,  perfectly  white,  except  the  tips 
of  the  ears,  which  are  black.  It  was  received  from  Ruffia. 

The  Musk  Antelope,  ( Mofchus  Mojcheferus.) 

Till  lately  the  animal  that  produced  the  celebrated  perfume  mufk 
was  very  little  known  to  the  European  naturalift.  The  muik  is 
contained  in  an  oval  receptacle,  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  egg,  hang- 
ing from  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  male 
animal  ; it  is  of  fo  powerful  and  violent  a nature  when  taken  frelh, 
or  in  quantities  put  up  by  the  merchants  for  fale,  that  it  has  been 
known  to  force  the  blood  from  the  nofe,  eyes,  and  ears,  of  thofe 
who  have  imprudently  inhaled  its  vapours.  They  are  natives  of 
China  and  Thibet,  and  mull  be  plenty,  fince  Tavernier,  the  cele- 
brated merchant  and  traveller,  allures  us  he  had  purchafed  in  one 
journey  7673  of  thefe  mufk  bags. 

Pigmy  Antelope,  ( Antetelope  Pygmcta.) 

This  beautiful  and  diminutive  fpecies  of  deer  is  a native  of  the 
hotteft  parts  of  Africa,  and  is  eafily  tamed,  but  of  fo  tender  a nature 
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as  not  to  bear  our  climate  even  with  the  greated  care.  The  height 
of  the  full  grown  animal  is  only  nine  inches,  yet  fo  remarkable  are 
the  powers  of  its  a&ivity  in  its  native  regions,  that  it  will  leap  a 
wall  of  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  legs  are  fcarcely  thicker  than  a 
large  quill,  and  are  frequently  tipped  with  gold,  and  ufed  as  tobacco 
Hoppers. 

'Fite  Zebra,  ( Equus  Zebra.) 

This  extremely  beautiful  animal  is  a native  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
Africa,  and  is  frequently  feen  in  herds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  they  are  however  fo  extremely  wild  and 
cautious  as  rarely  to  be  taken,  and  are  of  a difpofition  fo  vicious 
and  untameable  as  feldom  to  fubmit  to  the  bridle  even  when  taken 
quite  young.  In  fize  the  Zebra  is  fuperior  to  the  afs  ; in  its  form  it 
is  much  more  elegant : the  ground  colour  is  white,  or  cream  colour, 
and  the  whole  animal  is  decorated  with  very  numerous  black  or  dark, 
brown  ftripes,  difpofed  with  the  utmod  fymetry  in  a manner  not 
eafy  to  be  defcribed. 


BIRDS. 

■ Almighty  Being, 

Caufe  and  fupport  of  all  things,  can  I view 
Thefe  nhjedts  of  my  wonder ; can  1 feel 
Thefc  fine  fciifations,  and  not  think  of  thee? 

King  of  the  Vultures,  (Vultur  Papa.J 
The  V uiture  is  the  mod  ravenous  of  the  feathered  race,  fince  he 
kills  prey  not  from  choice,  but  in  general  devours  only  fuch  animals 
as  are  dying,  or  found  dead  and  putrid.  His  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  fo 
exquifite,  that  he  is  able  to  fcent  a dead  carcafe  at  an  amazing  dis- 
tance. “ They  are,”  fays  Pennant,  “ greedy  and  voracious  to  a 
proverb;  and  not  timid,  for  they  prey  in  the  midft  of  cities,  un- 
daunfed  by  mankind.”  In  fome  of  the  battles  of  the  Eaft,  where 
vaft  (laughter  takes  place  of  elephants,  horfes,  and  men,  voracious 
animals  crowd  to  the  field  from  all  quarters,  of  which  Jackalls  and 
Vultures  are  the  chief.  Even  in  the  places  where  the  lad  are  at 
other  times  feldom  obferved,  the  plain  on  thefe  occafions  will  be 
found  covered  with  them.  Vaft  multitudes  will  be  feen  in  the  air 
defcending  on  every  fide  to  partake  in  the  carnage.  Thefe  the 
Indians  believe  to  be  brought  by  having  an  inftinffcive  prefentiment 
of  daughter  fome  days  before  the  event.  It  is  obferved,' that  V ultures 
in  general  become  lefs  numerous  as  the  climate  becomes  colder ; and 
that  in  the  more  northern  countries  they  are  never  found.  They 
are  undoubtedly  a kind  difpenfation  of  Providence,  in  the  hotter 
regions,  to  prevent  the  putrid  effluvia  of  the  dead  from  too  much 
injuring  the  health  of  the  living. 
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Lower  Case,  No.  13. 

Golden  Eagle,  fialco  Chr\faetos.J 

This  is  one  of  the  largefi  birds  of  the  rapacious  tribe;  it  meafures 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  upwards  of  three 
feet ; it  breadth  from  wing  to  wing  about  eight  feet ; and  weighs  from 
1 6 to  1 8 lbs.  The  ftrength  of  this  noble  bird  is  fuch,  that  it  can 
witheafe  carry  a lamb;  and  feveral  infhnces  are  recorded  of  its  hav- 
ing carried  off  children.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
but  abounds  mod  in  the  warmer  regions : it  has  been  known  to 
breed  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ireland  ; it  lays  three,  and  forne- 
times  four  eggs,  of  which  feldom  more  than  two  are  prolific.  Finely 
preferved  in  the  a£I  of  preying  on  the  white  hare  of  Scotland. 

Lower  Case , No.  14. 

White-tailed  Eagle,  ( Falco  Fulvus.J 

Is  more  numerous  than  the  Golden  Eagle,  and  is  very  dcftruc- 
tive  to  deer,  and  carries  off  lambs,  pigs,  and  even  children,  it  builds 
in  precipices  and  fea  rocks,  and  is  found  in  moll  parts  of  Europe, 
and  as  far  north  as  Hudfon’s-bay. 

In  the  bottom  of  this  cafe  is  a fine  fpecimen  of  the  Little  Bittern. 

Ardea  Minuta,  killed  in  Lancafhire;  alfo,  three  birds  of  the 
Jacana  fpecies,  remarkable  for  the  great  fize  of  their  feet,  which 
covers  a fpace  confiderably  larger  than  their  bodies,  and  for  the 
fpurs  with  which  fome  of  their  wings  are  furniihed.  . 

Chesnut  Jacana,  (Parea  Jacana  J from  South -America. 

African  Jacana,  ( Parea  Africana.) 

Indian  Jacana,  ( Parea  lncLica.J 

Lower  Case,  No.  15. 

Black  Eagle,  ( Falco  Melanatos.J 

This  bird  was  brought  alive  from  North- A merica,  and  appeared 
more  gentle  and  tractable  in  its  difpofition  than  any  of  the  tribe: 
it  is  fometimes  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  ifland. 

Kite,  ( Falco  Milvus.) 

Case,  No.  16. 

HAWKS. 

This  cafe  contains  17  Birds  of  the  rapacious  kind,  principally  in- 
habitants of  this  ifland. 

1 . Moor  Buzzard,  ( Falco  M rugenofas.J 

2.  Common  Buzzard,  ( Falco  Buteo.J 

3.  Perigrene  Falcq-Nj  (Falco  Pereg'rinus.) 
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4.  Ring-tml,  ( Fa Ico  Pygargus.) 

5.  Hen  Harrier , (Fako  Cyaneus.) 

This  and  the  lad:  are  now  proved  to  be  male  and  female. 

6.  Kestrel,  ( Fa  Ico  Tinnunculm.) 

7.  Kestrel,  female. 

8.  Sparrow-Hawk,  (Falco  Nifus.) 

q.  Hobby,  {Falco  Subbuti 0.)  Killing  a leveret. 

10.  Two  Hobbies  fighting,  beautifully  preferved. 

11.  Merlin,  ( Falco  /Efahn. ) 

12.  Domingo  Falcon,  ( Falco  Dominicencis.) 

is  one  of  the  fmalleft  and  mod  beautiful  of  the  hawks. 

13.  Domingo  Hawk,  female. 

14  and  15.  Names  unknown. 

Case , No.  17. 

This  cafe  contains  50  birds  of  the  Shrike  or  Butcher  Birds, 

• LaniusJ  the  Groibeak,  (Loxia,)  and  the  Goatfucker,  ( Caprimulgus ) 
tribes,  ail  of  which  are  named  according  to  the  Ivitem  of  Linnaeus.; 

« / 

Case , Nos.  18  and  19. 

PARROTS. 

This  cafe  contains  a numerous  and  elegant  difplay  of  the  Parrot 
tribe,  confiding  of  about  60  ipecies  ot  Maccaws,  Cockatoos, 
Lories,  Parrots,  and  Parrakeets,  of  the  moft  iplendid  and  beautiful 
plumage,  properly  arranged  and  named. 

Of  all  foreign  birds,  the  Parrot  is  bed  known  in  this  country,  and 
is  moft  admired;  nor  without  rcafon,  as  it  unites  the  greateft  beauty 
with  the  greateft  docility.  Its  voice  more  exactly  refembles  the 
human  than  that  of  any  other  bird,  and  is  capable  of  numerous 
modulations,  which  even  the  tones  of  man  cannot  reach.  The 
facility  with  which  this  bird  is  taught  to  fpeak,  and  the  degree  of 
memory  that  it  poflcffes,  are  not  a little  iurprifing.  So  numerous 
are  the  ftories  refpeding  the  loquacious  faculty  of  the  Parrot,  that 
they  would  fill  a volume.  Parrots  are  uncommonly  numerous  in 
the  tropical  climates : the  forefts  iwarm  with  them,  and  the  beauty 
of  their  plumage,  though  not  their  natural  voice,  adds  a degree  of 
vivacity  to  the  loveiieft  or  fcenes.  I hough  the  Parrot  is  commonly 
domefticated  in  Europe,  it  vviil  not  breed  here  on  account  ot  the 
cold.  It  indeed  can  lurvive  our  cold  winter;  but  its  fpirits  and 
appetites  are  both  vifibly  affeded  by  fevere  weather.  It  then  be- 
comes torpid  and  inactive,  and  feems  quite  changed  from  that  hurt- 
ling bird  which  it  appears  beneath  a more  genial  fky.  Nevcrthelefs, 
with  proper  attention,  it  will  live  a number  of  years  under  the  pro- 
tection of  man.  The  extreme  fagacity  and  docility  of  this  bird 
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forms  the  only  apology  that  can  he  made  for  the  time  which  is  Cnrn, 

hot  fatn^to  be  won  h~  n~  r ol,ftlm'^y  refife  all  inftruftion, 

imitate  the  firft  founds-  'and' wheTiM  mak°S  3 few  a,teinPts  to 
fatten  of  one  wool  diftindlly  ’t|"  , "ft  ‘ f " ,°T  a.c1u,red  the  artlcu- 

for  the  purpofe  o^otoc-"’  ‘’"f"’6  °U'  "le  plsCfs  where  the)’  neffle, 

^ a'fo  fortodf- ’ finc£  though 

PTrakeet  kind  N °U‘erS  VV  dei'Cate  eatin?’  Par,icufarly  the 
p-r.a^eet  kind.  Numerous  as  the  fpec  es  are,  and  widely  as  th»v 

are  dnte, ntnated  over  Afia,  Africa,  and'  America;  yet  ft  appears  that 

Varnk"-  -vhh  kl30wn  t0  the  Greeks.  The  ereen 

^ed  neck  was  the  find  of  this  family  imported'into 

AlSj°,|  °Steh  ''“I  C°udUa-°r  °r  admiral  °f  *Ee  fleet  of 
Tw  'he  G, eat,  brought  them  from  the  liland  of  Taprobane 

1 hey  weie  indeed  fo  new  and  uncommon,  that  Ariftotic,  in  his  8th 

book  of  animals,  feems  not  to  have  feen  them,  and  mentions  them 

It  y tom  report;  for  he  fays,  “ there  is  an  Indian  bird,  called  the 

PfJiaie , which  is  faid  to  fpeak.”  The  beauty  cf  thefe  birds  r-rV 

them  however  objedts  of  luxury  among  the  Romans,  who  lodged 

tl  cm  in  cages  of  filver,  or  (hells,  and  of  ivory  ; and  the  price  of  a 

pa.  rot  often  exceeded  that  of  a have.  To  enumerate  wha^mhe? 

he  ™ ruFr  °‘  thefe  blrds  have  Already  been  difeovered,  would 
IfenTTre A redT  V dS  fromN«w-Holland  and  the  Southern 
genus.  ’ da‘ 3’  add'ng  neW'  °neS  “ this  extcnfive  and  beautiful 

Case,  No.  20. 

TOUCANS  and  HORNBILLS. 

?iin,Tn'T/IROATED  ToucAN,  ( RamphqftosToco .) 

7ie  bl  1 of  th,s  cunous  ^rd  is  cf  a mod  uncommon  fize,  being  • 
neaily  as  large  as  the  whole  body,  which  gives  the  bird  fomewhat 
the  appearance  of  having  thruft  its  head  into  the  claws  of  a large 
Jo  ulcer;  this  extraordinary  freature  is  feven  inches  and  a half  long 
and  feven  in  circumference;  it  is  extremely  flight,  and  as  thin  a? 
parchment.  I his  bird,  fo  formidable  in  appearance,  is  quite  harmlefs 
and  gentle;  it  feeds  principally  on  pepper,  which  it  devours  very 
gieec uy,  gorging  ltfclf  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  voids  it  crude  and 
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mconcocled ; this,  however,  is  no  objcilion  to  the  natives  ufing  it 
again.  They  even  prefer  it  to  that  which  is  frefh  gathered  from  the 
tt^e;  and  fcem  peiluaded  that  the  itrength  and  heat  of  the  pepper 
is  qualified  by  the  bird,  and  that  all  its  noxious  qualities  are  thus 
exhaulted.  It  is  a native  of  South  America. 

1 he  Piperin  e Toucan,  ( Ramphujlos  Piper wor its.)  IVlale  and 
female. 

Aracari  Toucan,  {Ra^nphajlos  Aracari.) 

Is  a native  of  South- America,  remarkable  for  the  great  fize  ofits 
bill,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  colour. 

Yellow-breasted  Toucan,  (Rampkajlos  Tucanus.) 

Inhabits  South- America ; habits  limilar  to  the  lafh 
I he  Brazilian  Mo  mot,  ( Momotus  Braflienfis.) 

This  beautiful  and  remarkable  bird  is  about  iS  inches  long,  though 
tne  body  is  pot  larger  than  that  of  a thruffl:  it  inhabits  unfrequented 
forelts  building  its  nefi  on  the  ground,  or  in  holes  abandoned  by  the 
Armadillo,  and  lays  two  eggs;  feeds  on  infers,  the  fragments  of 
winch  it  macerates  in  water. 

The  African  Horn-Bill,  ( Buceros  African  us.) 

CJi  all  the  various  forms  which  are  met  with  in  the  heads  of 
amma.s,  thofe  of  the  Horn-bill  appear  the  molt  extraordinary  ; to 
the  enormous  bill  of  the  Toucans,  nature  has  added  a flail  larger 
projection  from  the  forehead  along  the  upper  mandible,  the  precife 
ule  of  which  has  baffled  the  refearch  of  the  molt  attentive  natural^, 
oixieen  different  fpecies  of  this  bird  are  enumerated  by  travellers  and 
writers,  tne  heads  of  many  of  which  are  preferved  in  this  collection 
PiedHornbill,  {Buceros Malabancus.)  * 

Case,  No.  <21. 

Contains  20  Orioles,  1 1 Thruffles,  14  Woodpeckers  and  c Not, 

13r  the  Vulgar  and  Linna2an  names  to  each.  ’ ° 

fue  Orioles  are  chiefly  natives  of  America,  where  bv  their  rim 
igious  numbers,  and  their  voracity,  they  do  great  injury  to  the  ahn 

*Zs  s 

lathered  tribes  Tt  ° 8 °f  curiofity  and  admiration  among  the 

-e  mTfll  and  fr  u”'  ",e  f‘Ze  of  3 ,hru(h'  Its  natural  notes 
rWLZr'P*  n likewife  pofTeflcs  the  lingular  power 
ird  Tr  f’  ?S  ever/  °fher  animal,  whether  quadruped  or 

rJ'  11  feemS  t0  ‘'felt  with  alternately  alluring’™ Terrifying 
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other  birds,  and  lo  fport  with  their  hopes  and  their  fears.  Some- 
times it  entices  them  with  the  call  of  their  mates,  and  on  their 
approach  terrifies  them  with  the  (creams  of  the  eagle,  or  fome  other 
bird  of  prey.  It  frequents  the  habitations  of  mankind,  and  is  eafily 
domefticated.  It  builds  its  neft  in  the  fruit  trees,  near  the  houfes  of 
the  planters  •,  and  fitting,  fometimes  mold  of  the  night  on  the  tops 
of  their  chimriies,  affumes  its  own  native  melody,  and  pours  forth 
the  fweeteft  and  mod  varied  drains.  The  favages  call  it  Cencontla- 
tolU  or  Four  Hundred  Languages.  It  is  found  in  Carolina,  Jamaica, 
New  Spain,  &c.  In  Jamaica  it  is  very  common  in  the  Savannahs, 
where  it  perches  on  the  higheft  tree  to  chant  its  fong.  Its  fiefh  is 
e deemed  excellent.  The  one  in  this  collection  was  kept  alive  fome 
time  by  the  Proprietor  of  this  Mufeurn. 

The  Woodpeckers  are  of  confiderable  fervice  to  mankind  in 
dedroying  great  numbers  of  infects,  in  fearch  of  which  they  climb 
up  add  down  trees,  and  transfix  and  draw  them  out  of  the  clefts  of 
the  bark  by  means  of  their  tongue,  which  is  bony  and  barbed,  and 
furnifhed  with  a curious  apparatus  of  mufcles  for  throwing  it  for- 
wards with  great  force.  They  build  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees, 
which  they  perforate  with  their  hard  wedge-like  bill. 


Caie , No.  22. 


BIRDS  OF  PARADISE. 


Greater  Bird  of  Paradise,  (Paradifea  Apoda.)  ' 

No  birds  have  perhaps  more  puzzled  the  Naturalift  than  thole 
which  are  termed  Birds  of  Paradife.  They  have  been  dcfcribed  as  - 
the  inhabitants  of  the  air,  never  reding  on  the  earth,  and  living  on 
the  dews  of  heaven.  Others  have  afferted  that  they  nve  on  infects; 
while  fome  have  infided  that  they  have  no  legs;  others  again  con- 
tend, that  they  have  not  only  drong  and  large  legs,  but  that  they  are 
birds  of  prey.  But  the  fad  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca 
idands  perceiving  the  inclination  the  Europeans  have  to  obtain  thefe 
birds,  and  at  the  fame  time  taking  advantage  ol  their  credulity,  origi- 
nally praBifed  many  deceits  in  order  to  enhance  their  value.  Error 
however  is  not  of  very  long  duration  j .and  in  the  prelent  mftanc^it 
was  at  length  difeovered,  that  thefe  birds  had  not  only  legs,  but  that 
they  were  fo  difproportionably  large,  that  they  took  away  a confider- 
rble  fhare  of  the  eleganee  of  the  birds;  on  this  account  it  u>  no  1 - 
probable  they  were  deprived  of  them  by  the  l danders,  kuffon,  l 
his  hidory  of  birds,  fays,  this  beautiful  bird  is  not  much  di fiufed  it 
s in  general  confined  to  that  part  of  Ada  which  Produces  he 
fpiceriegs  and  especially  the  idands  of  Arm.  It  is  known  alfo  in  the 
par^  of"  New  - Guinea  oppofite  to  thofe  idands;  but  the  name  winch 
it  there  receives,  Burur%  Arou , Items  to  indicate  its  natal  M.  i ‘ 
Bird  of  Paradife  is  fuppofed  to  fubfid  on  the  aromatic  productions  ot 
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thcfe  iflands,  at  lead  it  does  not  Jive  folcly  on  dew.  Linnaeus  fays, 
it  feeds  on  large  butterflies;  and  Bontius,  that  it  fometimes  preys 
upon  birds.  Its  ordinary  haunt  is  in  the  woods,  where  perching  in 
the  trees,  the  Indians  watch  it  in  flender  huts,  which  they  attach  to 
the  branches,  and  Jhoot  it  with  their  arrows  of  reeds.  The  ancients 
feem  to  have  been  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Bird  of  Paradife. 
Belon  pretends  that  it  was  the  Phoenix  of  antiquity  ; but  his  opinion 
is  founded  on  the  fabulous  qualities  of  both.  The  Phoenix,  too,  ap- 
peared in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  while  the  Bird  of  Paradife  has  remained 
always  attached  to  the  oriental  parts  of  Ada,  which  were  very  little 
known  to  the  ancients. — The  extreme  elegance  of  the  tail  feathers  of 
this  bird  have  made  them  expenfive  articles  of  female  decoration. 

King  Bird  of  Paraoise,  ( Paradifza  Regia.) 

This  fuperb  bird  is  ufualiv  called  the  King  of  the  Birds  of  Para- 
dife ; but  this  appellation  is  drawn  from  fabulous  accounts.  Glufius 
was  informed  by  the  mariners,  from  a tradition  which  prevailed  in 
the  eaft,  that  each  of  the  fpecies  of  the  Birds  of  Pafadife  had  its 
leader,  whofe  royal  mandates  were  received  with  fubminive  obedience 
by  a numerous  train  of  fubjedfs  : that  his  majelly  always  flew  above 
the  flock,  illued  orders  for  infpefting  and  tailing  the  fprings,  where 
they  might  drink  w7ith  fafety.  It  inhabits  the  illands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  returns  to  New  Guinea  in  the  rainy  feafon;  feeds  on 
berries,  is  a folitary  bird,  and  is  highly  valued  on  account  of  its  rarity 
and  beauty  of  plumage. 

Golden  Bird  of  ^Paradise,  ( Latham's  Synopfis,  vol.  1^.483.) 

Black  Bird  of  Paradise,  ( Paradijea  Furcatis.) 

Ruff-neciced  Bird  of  Paradise. 

This  beautiful  and  uncommon  Bird,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
deferibed  by  any  Englifh  writer,  is,  like  the  others,  a native  of  the 
Molucca  Illands,  but  is  a rarity  even  in  that  country;  the  plumes 
being  worn  only  by  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  ; the  whole  of  the  head, 
neck,  body,  and  tail,  is  a fine  black,  with  a velvety  glofs,  the  latter 
changing  in  fome  lights  to  a rich  purple.  The  bill  is  long,  black, 
and  fomewhat  hooked  ; the  feathers  under  the  lower  mandible  reach- 
ing a confiderable  part  of  its  length  from  the  back  of  the  neck,  rifes  a 
divided  tuft  of  long,  thick,  clofe-fet  black  feathers,  edged  with  refplen- 
dent  emerald  green ; from  the  fides  of  the  body  and  wings  rife  two 
tufts  of  long  delicate  filky  feathers,  as  in  the  common  Bird  of  Para- 
dife, only  fmaller,  fix  on  each  fide  of  which  have  ftrong  black  wirelike 
terminations,  about  nine  inches  long,  deftitute  of  every  appearance 
of  feathers. 

The  Gr  ani>  Hoopoe.  ( Latham's  Synof/is , vol.  2,  page  695.) 
(£,  Grand  Promerops  a paremens  f rises , Buffon,  vol.  4,  page  472.) 

'[  his  magnificent  bird  is  thus  deferibed  by  Mr.  Latham  : u This 
<l  moft  extraordinary  and  beautiful  bird  is  near  four  feet  in  length 
“ from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail : the  body  is  the  iize 
“ only  of  a middling  pigeon,  though  much  elongated  in  lhape.,  The 
“ bill  is  three  inches  long,  pretty  much  curved,  and  black;  the  head, 
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u hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  belly,  are  of  a fhlning. 
“ green ; the  red  of  the  plumage,  on  the  upper  parts,  black,  mixed 
u with  a glofs  of  changeable  violet,  but  the  wings,  in  fome  lights,  ap- 
“ pear  blue ; the  foie  part  of  the  neck,  and  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
t£  without  glofs.  I'hefcapularfeathers  are  of  a fingular  confirmation,  the 
11  webs  on  one  fide  of  the  (haft  being  exceeding  (hort,  and  cn  the 
“ other  of  a great  length  ; the  (hape  of  them  falciform  ; they  are  of 
“ a purplifh  black  colour,  with  the  ends  for  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
“ of  a mod  brilliant  gilded  glofiy  green,  though  fome  of  them,  in 
“ a different  light,  relied  a blue  glofs;  beneath  each  wing  arifes  a 
tc  thick  tuft  of  feathers  eight  inches  and  a half  in  length,  and  of  a 
“ texture  refembling  the  herring-bone  ones  in  the  greater  Bird  of 
a Paradife  ; and  belides  thefe,  on  each  fide  of  the  tail  are  five  or  fix 
tc  falciform  feathers,  with  unequal  webs,  as  the  fcapulars,  though 
tc  not  half  fo  much  curved ; the  colour  half  dufky,  half  greenilh 
tc  brown  ; the  lad  divided  from  the  other  colours,  cn  each  feather,  in 
te  in  an  oblique  manner.  The  tail  confids  of  twelve  feathers,  and  is 
“ of  an  enormous  length,  the  middle  ones  meafuring  no  lei's  than 
u twenty-eight  inches ; but  each  of  the  others  (hortens  as  it  pro- 
u ceeds  outwards  to  the  outward  one  of  all,  which  is  only  five 
“ inches  in  length  ; the  colour  of  all  of  them  is  blue-black,  with  a 
tc  polifhed  steel  glofs  in  fome  lights ; the  legs  are  black.” 

The  Hoopoe,  ( Eupupa  Epops.) 

Remarkable  for  the  beautiful  cred  which  adorns  its  head  : it  is 
fometimes  fliot  in  England. 


Case,  No.  23. 


In  this  Cafe  are  about  fifty  Birds  of  the  mod  beautiful  and  rare 
kinds,  confiding  of  Trogons,  Cuckoos,  King-Fishers,  Bee- 
Eaters,  Chatterers,  and  A4anakins;  which  altogether  form 
fuch  an  elegant  difplay  of  the  rich  and  various  hues  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  As  even  the  names  alone  of  every 
bird  in  this  collection  would  exceed  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  cata- 
logue, and  afford  no  inftruction  to  the  reader,  we  (hall  juft  point  out 
the  mod  remarkable. 

The  Red-Bellied  Trogon,  (Trogon  Curucui .) 

Lives  foiitary  in  the  thicked  woods  of  New  Spain  and  Peru.  It 
builds  in  hollow  trees,  and  lays  twice  a year  three  or  four  eggs,  equal 
in  fize  to  thofe  of  a pigeon. 

The  Cupreous  Cuckoo,  ( Cuculus  Cuprous .) 

Is  an  inhabitant  of  the  hotted  parts  of  Africa,  where  it  is  rare ; 
the  rich  metallic  gloffy  grey  with  which  the  head  and  whole  upper 
parts  are  covered  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  glowing  tints  of  the 
humming  bird. 
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King-Fisher,  male  and  female,  ( Alcedo  Ifpida .) 

The  Greeks  celebrated  this  bird  by  the  name  of  Alcyon , or  //a/- 
cyon ; the  epithet  Alcyonian  was  applicable  by  them  to  the  four  days 
before  and  after  the  winter  folftice,  when  the  fun  (hone  brilliant,  the 
Iky  l'erene,  and  the  fea  fmooth  and  tranquil.  It  was  then  the  timo- 
rous mariners  of  antiquity  ventured  to  lofe  fight  of  Ihore,  and 
lhape  their  courfe  on  the  glaffy  main.  The  King-F  idler  is  the  moft 
efteemed  of  Britifh  birds  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours.  It  nettles 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  brooks,  in  holes  made  by  water-rats. 
Geflher  oblerves,  that  it  can  never  be  tamed,  and  that  it  is  always, 
wild.  Its  flelh  has  the  odour  of  baftard  mudc,  and  is  very  unpala- 
table food  ; its  fat  is  reddidi ; its  ftomach  roomy  and  flaccid,  as  in 
birds  of  prey  ; and  like  them  too,  it  difcharges  by  the  bill  the  uncii- 
gefted  fragments,  fcales,  and  bones,  rolled  into  little  balls. 

European  Bee-Eater,  ( Merops  Apiajlsr.) 

This  beautiful  bird  is  a native  of  many  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  but  is  rarely  feen  in  the  Britilh  dominions.  It  is  extremely 
common  in  Greece,  and  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago ; and  in 
Crete  is  more  plentiful.  It  is  in  this  latter  idand  that  the  curious- 
mode  of  bird-catching  defcribed  by  Bellonius,  is  laid  to  be  frequently 
pracfifed  with  fuccefs,  viz.  a cicada  is  fattened  on  a bent  pin,  or  a 
lilh-hook,  and  tied  to  a long  line.  The  infedf,  when  thrown  from 
the  hand,  afeends  into  the  air,  and  flies  with  rapidity  ; the  Merops, 
ever  on  the  watch  for  infedls,  feeing  the  cicada,  fprings  at  it,  and 
fwallowing  the  bait,  is  thus  taken  by  the  Cretan  boys.  The  Bee- 
Eater  builds  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  forms  its  nett  of  mofs. 

The  colours  of  the  various  fpecies  of  Chatterers,  ( Ampelis ,) 
are  the  moft  vivid  and  various  that  can  be  conceived  ; every  tint  that 
can  be  found  in  the  production  of  Nature  combine  to  decorate  this 
beautiful  tribe ; they  are  principally  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
South-America. 

The  Manakins,  ( Pipra ,)  are  likewife,  in  general,  of  fplendid 
plumage;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Cock  of  the  Rock, 
or  Crefted  Manakin,  ( Pipra  Rupicoa.)  Though  this  bird  is  of 
an  uniform  orange  colour,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  South- 
America.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  mountain 
Luca,  near  Oyapoc,  and  on  the  mountain  Courouaye,  near  the 
river  Aprouack.  They  are  efteemed  for  the  fake  of  their  plumage, 
and  are  very  fcarce  and  dear;  becaufe  the  lavages,  either  from 
fuperftition  or  fear,  will  not  venture  into  the  dark  caverns  where 
they  lodge. 
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Case,  No.  24. 

HUMMING  BIRDS. 

Say  who  can  paint 

Like  Nature?  Can  Imagination  boaft. 

Amid  her  gay  creation,  hues  like  thefe  ? Thomson. 

This  cafe  contains  near  feventy  various  Humming  Birds;  fuch 
as  are  known  have  their  names  in  the  order  they  hand  in  the  fyftem 
of  Linnaeus.  Of  all  animated  beings,  (fays  Buffon.)  the  Fly  Bird 
is  the  moft  elegant  in  form,  and  fuperb  in  colours.  The  precious 
Hones  polifhed  by  art  cannot  be  compared  to  this  jewel  of  nature. 
Her  miniature  productions  are  ever  the  moft  wonderful ; (he  has 
placed  it  in  the  order  of  birds,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fcale  of  magni- 
tude ; but  all  the  talents  that  are  only  (hared  amongft  the  others,  (he  . 
has  beftowed  profufely  on  this  little  favourite.  The  emerald,  the 
ruby,  and  the  topaz,  fparkie  in  its  plumage,  which  is  never  foiled  by 
the  dull  of  the  ground.  It  is  irtconceivable  how  much  thefe  bril- 
liant birds  add  to  the  high  finifti  and  beauty  of  the  weftern  landfcape. 
No  fooner  is  the  fun  rilen,  than  numerous  kinds  are  feen  fluttering 
abroad : their  wings  are  fo  rapid  in  motion,  that  it  is  impoftible  to 
difeern  their  colours,  except  by  their  glittering ; they  are  never  iVill,  but 
Continually  vifiting  flower  after  flower,  and  extracting  the  honey. 
For  this  purpofe  they  are  furnifhed  wiih  a forked  tongue,  which  enters 
the  cup  of  the  flower,  and  enables  them  to  ftp  the  nectared  tribute ; 
upon  this  alone  they  fubfift.  In  their  flight  they  make  a buzzing 
noife,  not  unlike  a (pinning- wheel ; whence  they  have  their  name. 

The  Nefts  of  thefe  birds  are  not  Iefs  curious  than  their  form  : 
they  are  fufpended  in  the  air  at  the  extremity  of  an  orange  branch, 
a pomegranate,  or  a citron  tree,  and  fometimes  even  to  a ft  raw  pen- 
dant from  a hut,  if  they  find  one  convenient  for  the  purpofe.  The 
female  is  the  architect,  while  the  male  goes  in  queft  of  materials, 
fuch  as  fine  cotton,  mofs,  and  the  fibres  of.  vegetables.  The  neft  is 
about  the  fize  of  half  a walnut.  ‘ They  lay  two  eggs  at  a time,  and 
never  more,  in  appearance  like  finall  peafe,  as  white  as  fnow,  with 
here  and  there  a yellow  fpeck.  The  time  of  incubation  continues 
twelve  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  young  ones  appear,  being  then 
not  larger  than  a blue-bottle  fly.  “ I could  never  perceive,”  fays 
Father  Dutertre,  “ how  the  mother  fed  them,  except  that  (lie  pre- 
<c  fented  the  tongue  covered  entirely  with  honey  extracted  from 
tc  flowers.”  Thofe  who  have  tried  to  feed  them  with  fyrups  could 
not  keep  them  alive  more  than  a few  weeks ; thefe  aliments,  though 
of  eafy  digeftion,  are  very  different  from  the  delicate  neCtar  collected 
from  the  frefh  bloffoms.  It  has  been  alleged  by  various  naturalifts, 
that  during  the  winter  feafon  they  remain  torpid,  fufpended  by  the 
bill  from  the  bark  of  a tree,  and  awakened  into  life  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  blow;  but  thefe  fi&ions  are  rejected,  for  Catelby  (aw  them 
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through  the  year  at  St.  Domingo  and  Mexico,  where  Nature  never 
entirely  lofes  her  bloom.  Sloane  fays  the  fame  of  Jamaica,  only  that 
they  are  more  numerous  after  the  rainy  fealon  ; and  prior  To  both, 
Marco-rave  mentions  them  as  being  frequent  the  whole  year  in  the 
woods  of  Brazil.  The  method  of  obtaining  thefe  minute  birds  is  to 
fhoo:  them  with  fand,  or  means  of  the  trunk-gun;  they  will  allow 
one  to  approach  within  five  or  fix  paces  of  them.  It  is  eafy  to  lay 
hold  of  the  little  creature  while  it  hums  at  the  bloflom.  It  dies  foon 
after  it  is  caught,  and  ferves  to  decorate  the  Indian  girls,  who  wear 
two  of  thefe  charming  birds,  as  pendants  from  their  ears.  The 
Indians,  indeed,  are  lb  ft  ruck  and  dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  their 
various  hues,  that  they  have  named  them  the  Beams  or  Locks  of  the 
Sun.  Such  is  the  hiftory  of  this  little  being,  who  flutters  from  flower 
to  flower,  breathes  their  frelhnefs,  wantons  on  the  wings  of  the 
cooling  zephyrs,  ftps  the  neftar  of  a thoufand  fweets,  and  refides  in 
climes  where  reigns  the  beauty  of  eternal  fpring. 


Lower  Case , No.  25. 

Black  Swan,  [Anas  At  rat  a,)  from  New  Holland,  from  whence 
they  are  frequently  brought  alive. 

An  undeferibed  Water  Bird,  nearly  allied  to  the  Duck  tribe,  from 
New  Holland,  prefented  by  Dr.  Munro,  of  Edinburgh. 

Size  rather  lei's  than  the  common,  general  colour  lightifh  brown, 
lighter  on  the  neck  and  wings,  tail  and  tips  of  the  wings  black, 
and  crown  of  the  head  white  ; bill,  lliort,  hooked,  much  compreffed  at 
the  fides,  black,  with  a yellow  mark  above  the  noftrils,  which  arc 
large,  round,  and  placid  about  the  middle  of  the  bill ; legs  red,  feet 
black,  with  very  large  joints,  claws  remarkably  llrong  and  (harp, 
bearing  a greater  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  rapacious  tribe  than  the 
aquatic ; on  each  of  the  greater  wing  coverts  is  a circular  fpot  of 
dark  brown. 

Lower  Case , No.  26. 

Contains  twelve  fpecies  of  Ducks,  of  the  rareft  kinds ; among 
the  molt  confpicuous  is  the  Mandarjan  Teal,  [Anas  Gdlericu - 
lata,)  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  colours,  and  the  fail-like  feathers 
that  rife  from  the  back. 

Lower  Case , No.  21. 

White  Pelican,  ( Pelicanus  Onocratolus.) 

1 he  Pelican  of  Arabia  is  nearly  the  fize  of  a fwan,  and  is  of  a pale 
rofe  or  flefli  colour  ; its  bill  is  near  twenty  inches  long,  and  is  fur- 
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nifhecl  at  the  end  with  a fharp  hook,  with  which  the  ancients  believed 
it  pierced  its  breaft,  in  order  to  procure  blood  for  the  fuftenance  of 
its  young.  To  the  under  mcndible  is  attached  a flrong  bag  or 
pouch,  which  is  capable  of  diftending  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  hold 
from  12  to  i5lbs.  of  fifh. 

The  birds  of  this  clafs  are  furnifhed  with  a web  more  on  each 
foot  than  any  other  of  the  feathered  tribe.  'They  fwim  and  dive 
with  great  agility,  and  may  be  tamed  and  intruded  fo  as  to  render 
an  eflential  fervice  to  their  pofllfibr,  by  their  facility  in  fifhing. 

Rose-coloured  Spoonbill,  ( Plutalia  Jjaja.) 

This  lingular  bird  is  a native  of  South- America, 

Lower  Case,  No.  28. 

Four  fpecimens  of  the  Ganket,  or  Soland  Goose,  ( Pelicanus 
BaJJ'anus.) 

INo.  i,  is  a full-grown  bird,  arrived  at  its  Jaft  plumage,  which  it 
does  on  the  third  year.  No.  2,  a two-years-old  bird,  with  its  black 
and  white  plumage.  No.  3,  about  ten  days  old,  covered  with  white 
down.  No.  4,  as  they  are  excluded  from  the  egg,  without  either 
down  or  feathers.  Thefe  birds  were  taken  in  Auguft  1807,  on  the 
Bafs  Bland,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  where  many 
thoufands  of  them  breed  annually,  and  with  the  various  kinds  of  fea- 
fowi  that  hkewife  refort  in  vaft  multitudes  to  that  ftupendous  rock, 
for  the  purpofe  of  rearing  their  young,  form  one  of  the  moft  fublime 
fpedlacles  to  the  eye  of  an  Ornithologift  that  can  be  well  conceived. 
The  Gannet  lays  but  one  egg,  which  is  a dirty  white  colour,  of  a 
lengthened  form,  and  which,  during  the  time  of  incubation,  the 
female  covers  entirely  with  her  foot. 


Lower  Case , No.  29. 

Pair  of  Crowned  African  Cranes,  ( Ardea  Pavonia.) 

Thefe  owe  their  title  of  Royal  to  a fort  of  crown  which  decorates 
its  head.  It  inhabits  Africa,  efpecially  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coaft,  and 
Cape  Verd.  it  is  of  a gentle  and  pacific  difpoiition  ; its  defence  is 
its  flature,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  runs  and  flies.  It  is  lefs 
afraid  of  man  than  of  its  other  enemies  ; we  are  allured,  that  at  Cape 
V erd  thefe  birds  are  half  domeflicated,  and  that  they  come  into  the 
court-yards  to  eat  grain  with  the  Guinea  fowls.  7 heir  cry  is  like 
the  peacock’s.  The  Portuguefe,  in  the  1,5th  century,  it  is  luppoled, 
were  the  Arft  people  that  brought  thefe  birds  into  Europe,  at  the 
time  they  difeovered  the  Gold  Coaft. 

In  the  bottom  of  this  cafe  is  the  Bull  P rog  of  America,  (Rana 
Maxima. ) 
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Case,  No.  30. 

1.  Honey-Sucking  Humming  Bird,  ( 7’rochilus  MeU'ifugUs .) 
i his  minute  bird  is  placed  in  this  cafe,  as  a contrail  to  the  fuperb 
Argus  Pheafant. 

1.  A. — Smalleft  Pigeon,  (Columba  A fer.) 

2 . Coco  rziN,  or  Ground  Dove,  (Columba  PaJJerina .) 

\ v e retain  the  name  Cocotzin  given  by  Fernandez,  becaufe  the 
bird  on  which  it  was  bellowed  leems  to  difter  from  all  others;  and  as 
it  is  lmaller  than  the  common  turtle,  many  natural  ills  have  called  it 
die  little  turtle.  It  is  found  through  ail  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
. evv  \\  orld,  and  lometimes  advances  to  the  coaft  of  Carolina,  where 
it  feeds  on  berries,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  pellitory. 

x 3*  Bronze-winged  Pigeon,  ( Columba  Cbalcoptera.)  Inhabits 
Norfolk  Iiland,  &c. 

4*  Crowned  Pigeon,  ( Columba  Coronata.) 

1 he  gigantic  fize  of  this  fpecies,  which  is  not  far  fhort  of  a turkey, 
lias  caufed  fome  naturalifts  to  place  it  rather  among  the  gallinaceous 
tn  e t.ian  in  the  genus  Columba.  Its  characters  are  however  fo 
Cieady  aod  decisively  marked,  as  to  declare  at  once  its  proper  genius. 
. 1S  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft  elegant  of  birds,  and  is  a native  of 
the  Molucca  1 Hands.  Its  voice  refembles  that  of  the  wood  pigeon, 
but  in  fo  loud  and  hoarfe  a tone,  that  it  is  recorded  by  fome  of  Monf. 
Bougainville  s Tailors,  that  they  were  greatly  alarmed  on  hearing  it 

l?r  1 !ek.rft/in?e  in  rJle  un^equented  fpots  of  fome  iflands  on  which 
they  landed  ; luppofing  it  to  have  preceded  from  the  favage  cries  of 
io  lie  and  concealed  natives.  This  bird  is  frequently  brought  to 
Europe  alive,  and  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of 
he  menagene  I he  above  bird,  when  living!  was  many  years  in 

Mufeum  °n  P ^ Wh°  prerented  k t0  the  ^cveriai1 

4:-.?'En‘LEGGED  Partridge>  {Tetrao  Rufus.) 

countries  ^ m thetemPerate  a"d  mountainous 

countries  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  It  is  feldom  feen  in  England 

Botany-Bay  Bird  of  Paradise,  (Menura  Suterba.)  * 

iisssas.  — - —sns 

Argus  Pheasant,  or  Luen,  ( Phafmmis  Arm.) 

its  fuperb  and  majeftic  bird  was  firft  deferibed  by  Edwards  in 

l!755  h vo'ume  of  the  Pltilofophical  Transitions,  who  fays,  « U 

to  a f,  i'|r?ro  °f  the  Pheafant  genus  yet  known,  being  in  fi/e  equal 

“ i mul  iM,!  ? 'Ur  7;  T!.,e  wine5  ,a'l  are  befprinkled  with 

« name  of  l^f  n like.  e^S ‘ il  haa  received  the 

tt  AgU'-  1 be  feathers  in  tlie  middle  of  the  tail  are  very 

long,  and  projeft  much  beyond  the  reft  : its  head  is  covered  with  a 
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« double  creft.  It  lias  been  doubted,  whether  this  bird  had  not  origi- 
« nally  more  than  two  long  tail-feathers  ; this,  however,  on  exami- 
<c  tion  of  the  rump,  feems  never  to  have  been  the  cafe.”  Mr.  Pen- 
nant defcribes  it  as  having  fpurs  like  the  common  cock,  but  this  alfo 
appears  to  be  an  error;  for  jthis  bird,  although  a male,  and  of  full 
growth,  has  not  the  flighted  appearance  of  them.  This  extraordi- 
nary bird,  with  its  wings  extended,  meafures  eighteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  a native  of  the  North  of  China. 


Lower  Case , No.  31. 

GAME  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Pair  of  Red  Grouse,  ( Tctroa  Scoticus.) 

Pair  of  the  Black  Grouse,  ( Tetroa  Tetrix.) 

Pair  of  the  Ptarmigan,  ( Tetroa  Lagopus.) 

The  White  Hare,  ( Lepus  Variabilis.) 

This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  northern  hills  of  Europe,  Alia,  and 
America,  from  whence  in  the  winter  they  migrate  to  the  plains  in 
troops,  and  return  in  fpring.  I he  limbs  and  tail  are  fhorter  than  the 
common  hare ; they  change  for  a reddifli  grey  to  white  in  the  winter, 
except  the  tips  of  the  ears,  which  are  black. 

Case,  No.  32. 


In  this  cafe  are  upwards  of  feventy  birds,  of  the  Bunting,  (Em- 
beriza ,)  Finch,  (FringilhJ  and  Warbler  (Manilla)  tribes. 
Among  the  moft  remarkable  of  the  firft  is  the  Whidah  Bird,  [Em- 
beriza  Paradifea ,)  which,  though  not  larger  than  a common  fparrow, 
has  feveral  long  black  feathers  in  its  tail  refembling  that  of  the  domes- 
tic cock:  they  are  natives  of  Africa,  and  change  their  plumage  twice 
a year,  being  in  winter,  without  the  extraordinary  and  cumbious 
tail,  and  in  appearance  quite  another  bird.  . 

The  Long-tailed  Bunting,  [Embenza  Vidua.)  . 

Is  lefs  than  the  fparrow,  and  is  alfo  a native  of  Africa;  its  general 
appearance  is  plain,  and  not  remarkable  except  the  tail ; the  middle 
tail-feathers  are  twelve  inches  long,  Which  till  near  the  end  are  with- 

The  Painted  Bunting,  male  and  female,  ( Emberiza  Ciris.) 

T'he  beautiful  plumage  of  this  bird,  Nature  requires  fame  time  to 
form,  nor  is  it  completed  before  the  third  year.  The  young  ones 
arc  brown  the  firft  year;  in  the  fecond^  their  head  is  of  a vivid  blue, 
the  body  gneenifh  blue,  and  the  wit#  and  tail  brown  edged  with 
greenifh  blue.  Thefe  birds  breed  in  Carolina  on  the  orange  trees, 
but  do  not  continue  there  during  the  winter. 

in  this  cafe  is  alfo  the  neft  of  the  above  bird. 
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The  American  Blue  Robin,  ( Motacilla  Stalls.) 

In  fhape  this  exactly  refembles  our  robin,  but  the  head  and  back 
is  a bright  ultramarine  blue. 

Nightingale,  ( Motacilla  Lufcina.) 

This  bird,  fo  defervedly  efleemed  for  its  fong,  is  not  remarkable 
for  the  variety  or  richnefs  of  its  plumage.  The  Nightingale,  though 
common  in  this  country,  never  vilits  the  northern  parts  of  our  ifland, 
and  is  feldom  feen  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  the 
weflern  counties.  The  following  defcription  of  the  varied  fong  of 
this  unrivalled  bird  is  taken  from  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Hiftoire 
dcs  Oifeaux : “ the  leader  of  the  vernal  chorus  begins  with  a low  and 
“ timid  voice,  and  he  prepares  for  the  hymn  to  nature  by  eflayinghis 
6i  powers  and  attuning  his  organs ; by  degrees  the  found  opens  and 
“ fwelis,  it  burfls  with  loud  and  vivid  flafhes,  it  flows  with  fmooth 
“ volubility,  it  faints  and  murmurs,  it  (hakes  with  rapid  and  violent 
“ articulations;  the  foft  breathings  of  love  and  joy  are  poured  from 
u its  in  moll  foul,  and  every  heart  beats  unifon,  and  melts  with  deli- 
“ cious  langour.  But  this  continued  richnefs  might  fadate  the  ear  : 
“ the  drains  are  at  times  relieved  by  paufes,  which  bellow  dignity  and 
“ elevation.  The  mild  filence  of  the  evening  heightens  the  general 
<c  effect,  and  not  a rival  interrupts  the  folemn  feene.”  They  begin 
to  build  in  May. 


Birds  in  feparate  Cafes , not  numbered, , but  each  having  a reference  to 
the  page  in  this  Catalogue  in  which  they  are  deferibed. 

Short-earf.d  Owl,  [Stria  Brachyotos.) 

This  is  a rare  fpecies  in  England,  viflting  it  the  latter  end  of  the 
the  dimmer,  and  departing  again  in  fpring. 

Indian  Horned  Owl,  [Strix  Indica.)  * 

Only  feven  inches  long  ; the  fmallefl  known  owl. 

The  Snowy  Owl,  [Strix  Nyttea.) 

This  beautiful  bird  is  a native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
America,  and  Afia.  It  flies  by  day,  and  feeds  on  herons,  hares,  & c.  5 
it  attains  almoft  the  fize  of  the  eagle,  and‘in  winter  is  fnow  white. 

The  Common  Owl,  [Strix  Flammea ,J  with  its  young. 

Tawny  Owl,  [Strix  Stridula.)  This  is  a Britilh  fpecies. 

Little  Owl,  [Strix  Pajferina .) 

The  fmallefl  of  the  Britifli  Owls,  being  not  much  larger  than  a 
blackbird;  it  builds  in  flr  trees. 

Channell  Bills,  [Scythrops  Pfittaceus.) 

Thefe  have  not  been  long  known  to  naturalifls : they  are  natives 
of  New  South-Wales,  are  the  fiz-e  of  a crow,  but  from  the  length  of 
the  tail  meafure  two  feet  two  inches  long* 

Hooded  Crow,  ( Corvus  Cornix.) 

Brown  variety  of  the  Rook,  [Corvus  Frugilegus,  Bar.)  Shot 
near  Liverpool, 

£ 
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The  Magtie,  [Corvus  Pica.) 

Minor  Grakle,  [Gracula  Religiofa.)  Native  of  Carolina. 

Boat-tailed  Graklk,  ( Gracuta  B-arita.) 

Long-billed  Grakle,  ( Gracula  Longirojlra.)  It  inhabits 
South-America. 

Common  Cuckoo,  [Cue ulus  Canorus.) 

Rain  Cuckoo,  ( Cuculus  Vetula.) 

Native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  faicl  to  fing  before  rain. 

Mindanao  Cuckoo,  ( Cuculus  Mindanenfts .) 

Horned  Bee-Eater,  ( Merops  Corniculatus .) 

Velvet  Duck,  ( Anas  Nigra.) 

Bernacle  Goose,  ( Anas  Erythropterus.) 

This  is  a native  of  this  country,  and  is  the  one  that  gave  rife  to 
the  ridiculous  belief  that  it  was  produced  on  a tree. 

Pair  of  Shovellers,  ( Anas  Clypeata.) 

Widgeon,  {Anas  Penelope.) 

Pair  of  the  Long-tailed  Ducks,  [Anas  Glacialis .) 

Red-headed  Widgeon,  [Anas  Ferina .) 

Pair  of  Sheldrakes,  [Anas  Tadorna.) 

The  Gargony,  [Anas  dpuerquedula.)  A fare  Britifh  fpecies. 

Common  Teal,  [Anas  Crecea.) 

Goosander,  [Mergns  Merganfcr.)  Shot  in  Scotland. 

Dun  Diver,  [Mergus  Cajlor.) 

Smeew,  [Mergus  Albellus.) 

The  Puffin,  or  Coulterneb,  [Alca  Arttica.) 

It  is  not  eafy  to  deferibe  the  bill  of  this  odd-looking  animal,  the 
coulter  of  a plough  may  furnifh  the  bed:  idea  of  its  fhape:  it  is  flat, 
but  very  different  from  that  of  a duck ; its  edge  is  upwards,  very 
broad  at  the  bafe,  but  ending  in  a fharp  point.  When  the  Puffin 
prepares  for  building,  which  is  a few  days  after  its  arrival  on  our 
coafts,  it  begins  by  feraping  a hole,  not  far  from  the  fea  fhore,  and 
when  it  has  penetrated  the  earth  a little,  it  throws  itfelf  upon  its 
back,  and  with  bill  and  claws  thus  burrows  inwards,  till  it  has  dug  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  with  feveral  windings,  near  ten  feet  deep  ; in  this 
■ fortified  place  it  lays  one  egg.  Though  this  bird  is  very  little  larger 
than  a pigeon,  its  egg  is  about  the  fize  of  that  of  a hen’s. 

Little  Auk,  [Alca  Alle.)  A rare  Britifh  bird. 

Patagonian  Penguin,  ( Aptenodytes  Patachonica.) 

This  highly  curious  bird  feems  to  form  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  featured  and  fcaly  race.  It  is  upwards  of  three  feet  in 
height ; its  fin-like  legs  being  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  its  body, 
it  can  Hand  in  no  pofition  but  quite  upright;  in  place  of  wings,  it 
has  two  dangling  flaps,  which  when  in  the  water  ferve  as  fins,  but 
are  of  no  ufe  on  fhore,  as  it  is  totally  incapable  of  flight ; it  feldom 
comes  to  land,  but  for  the  purpofe  of  depositing  its  eggs,  and  is  theft 
fo  eafily  taken,  that  Capt.  Cook  fays,  a man  might  kill  with  a hick  in 
a few  hours  as  many  as  would  load  a large  boat. 

LiTtLE  Penguin,  [Aptenodytes  Minor.)  Inhabits  New  Zealand. 
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Stormy  Petrel,  [Procell aria  Pelagic  a.) 

This  bird  refembles  the  Chimney  Swallow  in  its  general  appear- 
ance, and  in  the  fwiftnefs  of  its  flight : it  is  met  with  by  mariners 
on  every  part  of  the  ocean,  but  is  always  an  unwelcome  vifiter,  as  a 
{form  is  foon  expected  after  its  appearance.  They  run  on  foot  or  fkim 
over  the  furface  of  the  heavy  rolling  waves  of  the  molt  tempeltuous 
fea  quite  at  eafe,  and  yet  it  feems  to  forefee  and  fear  the  coining 
ftorm  long  before  the  feamen  can  difcover  the  lead  appearance  of 
its  approach. 

The  Snowy  Petrel,  [Procel'aria  Nivea.) 

Shag,  [Pelicanus  Graculus.) 

Tufted  Shag  of  the  Bass. 

Two  of  thefe  birds,  both  females,  were  fhot  by  their  prefent  pof- 
feflbr,  on  the  9th  of  May  1807,  on  the  Bafs  Bland,  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  where  they  are  believed  to  breed  and  remain  the  whole  year ; 
the  ge  teral  appearance  both  in  fize  and  colour  was  nearly  fimilar  to 
the  common  (hag,  and  the  number  of  tail  feathers  the  fame;  the  mod 
ftriking  difference  arifes  from  a lingular  tuft  of  46  narrow  and  nearly 
llraight  feathers,  two  inches  long,  handing  clofe  together  upright, 
with  a flight  bend  forward  on  the  front  of  the  forehead,  in  fo,  re- 
markable a way  as  at  once  to  diffinguifh  it  from  any  defcribed  fpecies. 
The  origin  of  the  lower  mandible,  and  the  naked  pouch  under  the 
throat,  was  of  a bright  yellow,  approaching  to  orange,  with  fmall 
fpots  of  black;  the  irides  a beautiful  grals  green,  and  it  Jiad  no  bare 
fpace  round  the  eyes  ; the  ovaries  of  both  fpecimens  contained  a 
number  of  fmall  eggs,  and  from  the  account  of  the  perfon  who 
takes  the  young  Gannets  at  the  Bafs,  and  who  poffedes  confiderable 
knowledge  of  the  birds  that  vifit  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its 
being  a new  fpecies,  and  of  its  rearing  its  young  in  the  inaccedible. 
precipices  of  that  itland ; and  it  is  fomewhat  furprifing  that  it  fhould 
have  remained  fo  long  unnoticed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fo  many 
naturalifbs  and  ornithologies  as  Edinburgh  contains ; the  flefh  was 
eaten,  and  found  to  be  entirely  defbitute  of  that  rancid  fmell  and  tafte 
that  affect  the  generality  of  the  cormorant  tribe. 

Black  Guillemot,  [Colymbus  Grille.)  A rare  Britidi  bird. 

Northern  Divers,  [Colymbus  Glacialis.)  Male  and  female. 

The  larged  of  the  Divers  meafures  three  feet  and  a half  in  length. 
It  is  fometimes  (hot  on  our  coalt. 

(Jrested  Grebe,  ( Colymbus  Criflatus.) 

The  larged  of  the  Grebes  is  very  common  in  the  fens  of  Great- 
Britain ; and  it  is  principally  remarked  for  its  fcolloped  feet,  and  the 
plumage  of  the  bread,  which  is  a beautiful  fjlvery  white,  and  as 
gloffy  as  fatin. 

Eared  Grebe,  [Colymbus  Juritus.)  A rare  Britidi  bird. 

Little  Grebe,  [Colymbus  Minor.) 

Ivory, or  Snowy  Gull,  [Larus  Kbumeus.)  Found  in#Greeu- 
Jand.  ' ’ •> 
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The  Noddy,  or  Black  Tern,  ( Sterna  Stolida.) 

The  Greater  Tern,  or  Sea  Swallow,  ( Sterna  Hirundo.) 

Black  Skimmer,  (Ryncbeps  Nigra.) 

The  bill  of  this  very  remarkable  bird  is  totally  unlike  any  other  of 
the  feathered  tribe  ; the  lower  mandible  is  lhaped  like  the  blade  of  a 
* razor,  and  projects  confiderably  farther  than  the  upper,  which  is  like 
a cafe  to  receive  and  protect  its  lharn  edge.  It  is  a native  of  Afia, 
and  America,  and  is  perpetually  flying  about  and  fkimming  over 
water,  out  of  which  it  fcoops  fmall  fim  with  its  lower  mandible. 

Spoonbill,  ( Platalea  Leucorodia.) 

A rare  bird  in  England,  though  common  in  the  Low  Countries 
between  the  Ferro  Illes  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  bill  of 
this  bird  is  different  from  any  other ; it  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
.quite  flat,  and  running  out  at  the  end,  is  there  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
Holland,  where  it  builds  on  trees,  and  feeds  on  frogs,  lizards,  &c. 

Horned  Scp.famer,  ( Palamedea  Cornuta.) 

This  extraordinary  bird  is  of  the  fize  of  a large  turkey : from  the 
front  of  the  head  rifes  a fharp  hern,  about  four  inches  long,  and 
each  joint  of  which  is  furnifhed  with  extremely  flrong  fpurs,  tri- 
angular and  very  fharp;  thofe  on  the  fhoulder  being  nearly  2s  large 
as  a man’s  finger;  they  inhabit  the  fens  of  South- America.,  and  are 
always  found  in  pairs  feeding  on  feeds  and  reptiles.  1 he  female 
rnakes  a nefl  on  the  ground,  of  mud,  fhaped  like  an  oven,  and  lays 
two  eggs. 

White-bellied  Boat-Bill,  [Cancroma  Cancrophaga.) 

The  bill  of  this  bird  in  fhape  refembles  the  bottom  of  a boat  with 
the  keel  upwards.  It  is  a native  of  Scuth-America;  perches  on 
trees  which  overhang  the  water,  and  darts  down  on  the  filh  as  they 
fwim  underneath. 

Crowned  Heron,  [Ardea  Pavonia.)  See  Cafe^  No.  29. 

Numedian  Crane,  or  Demoiselle,  ( Ardea  Virgo.) 

This  beautiful  bird  has  received  the  name  of  Demoifelle,  or  Mil's, 
on  account  of  its  elegant  form,  its  rich  garb,  and  its  affected  airs.  It 
was  famous  amongit  the  ancients,  though  it  was  little  known  and 
feen  in  Greece  qr  Italy. 

EIeron,  ( Ardea  Major.) 

Thefe  birds  in  England  were  formerly  ranked  as  royal  game,  and 
protected  by  the  laws.  Twenty  fhillings  penalty  was  levied  on  thole 
who  deftroyed  them,  or  their  eggs. 

Blue  Heron,  {Ardea  Ccerulea.)  Native  of  America. 

A large  fpecies  of  Crane,  from  New  Holland;  feems  nearly 
allied  to  Ardea  Antigone  of  Linnaeus.  Length  five  feet  nine  inches  ; 
breadfh  of  the  wing  fix  feet  three  inches ; general  colour  bluilh  alh, 
except  the  quills  and  chin,  whichare  black  ; top  of  the  head  without 
feather,  allv  colour;  the  regions  of  the  eyes  and  back  of  the  neck 
covered  by  a*  caruncujated  Ikin  of  bright  vermilion  colour.  Ere? 
lented  by  Dr.  Munro,  jun.  who  received  it  from  New  Holland. 
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A large  Stork,  unknown. 

The  Bittern,  ( Ardea  Stellaris.) 

The  Bittern,  though  a (hy  folitary  bird,  yet  when  attacked  by  the 
Buzzard,  defends  itfelf  with  great  courage.  It  was  once  held  in 
.eftimation  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 

The  Little  Bittern,  [Ardea  Minuta.) 

The  body  of  this  bird  in  fize  fcarcely  exceeds  that  of  a thrufh  ; it 
has  occafionally  been  (hot  in  England,  but  little  is  known  of  its  man- 
ners or  habits.  One  was  killed  perching  on  a tree  near  Manchefter, 
in  June  1808. 

Scarlet  Ibis,  [Tantalus  Ruber.) 

Inhabits  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  South- 
Amcrica.  The  colour  of  the  whole  bird,  except  the  tips  of  its  wings, 
which  are  black,  is  bright  fcarlet.  It  feeds  on  fmali  infedis  and  crabs, 
and  will  breed  in  a domellic  hate. 

Pigmy  Curlew,  ( Scolopax  Pygmcea. ) A very  rare  Britifh  bird. 

Common  Culrew,  with  its  Eggs,  taken  in  Scotland. 

T he  length  of  the  bill  of  this  bird  feems  to  vary  with  age : in  a 
young  one  that  was  kept  fome  time  alive,  and  now  in  the  Muleum, 
it  was  only  as  long  as  the  common  water  hep. 

The  Whimbrell,  [Scolopax  Pbaopas.) 

A Britilh  fpecies,  not  fo  common  as  the  Curlew,  from  which  it 
it  differs  in  being  only  half  the  fize. 

Woodcock,  [Scolopax  Rujlicola  ) 

Green  Shark,  (Scolopax  Glattis.J 

Red  Shark,  [Scolopax  Calidris.) 

Cape  Snipes,  (Scolopax  CapcnJis.J  Male  and  female, 

Godwit,  [Scolopax  Leucophaa.) 

.Cinereous  Godwit. 

Ruff  and  Reeve,  [Tinga  Pugnax.) 

Thefe  birds  migrate  from  Great-Britain  in  winter : in  fpring,  as 
foon  as  they  arrive,  each  of  the  males  (of  which  there  are  a greater 
number  than  of  females)  immediately  fixes  upon  a fpot  of  dry  grafs 
in  the  marfh,  about  which  he  runs  round  and  round,  until  it  is 
trodden  bare ; to  this  fpot  it  appears  he  wifnes  to  invite  the  female, 
and  waits  in  expectation  of  her  taking  pofTeffion  and  becoming  an 
inmate.  As  foon  as  a fingle  female  arrives,  and  is  heard  to  cry,  the 
males  are  roufed  to  war,  for  they  inffantly  begin  to  fight  with  defpe- 
ration  j at  the  end  of  the  battle  the  female  becomes  the  prize  of  the 
viCior.  At  this  time  they  are  caught  in  great  numbers  by  the 
fowlers,  wl;o  fend  them  with  other  fen  birds  to  the  markets  of  the 
metropolis.  Thefe  birds  are  comniqn  in  Denmark  and  Sweden 
during  fummer. 

Scali.op-toed  Sandpiper,  or  Red  Piialarope,  (Tnnga 
Hyperborea.)  Very  rare  Britifh  bird. 

Little  Sandpiper,  ( Tringa  Pufilla.) 

I he  Avocetta,  orScooi’ER,  ( Recurvirojlra  Avifctta.) 

Remarkable  for  its  long  bill,  being  bent  upwards  j it  is  found  or\ 
our  fhores. 
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American  Avocetta,  (Recurvirojlra  Americana.) 

Oyster  Catcher,  ( Hazinatopus  GJlralegus.) 

Violet  Gallinule,  or  Water'Hen,  (Fulica  Violacca.) 

M dor  Hen,  {Fulica  Fuse  a.') 

CuOT,  ( Fulica  Atra.) 

Spotted  Gallinule,  ( Ra/lus  Porzana.) 

Emeu,  or  New  Holland  Cassowary,  (Struthio  Nova  Hcl- 
landitz,  W bite’s  Journal.) 

Is  feven  feet  high,  meafuring  from  the  ground  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  and  in  every  refpeef  is  much  larger  than  the  common  Caf- 
fowary  of  all  authors,  and  differs  fo  much  therefrom,  that  it  cannot 
fee  reckoned  otherwife  than  a new  l'pecies.  The  colour  of  its  plu- 
mage is  greatly  fimilar,  confiding  of  a dirty  brown  or  grey ; on  the 
belly  fomewhat  whiter ; the  remarkable  ftruihire  of  the  feathers  in 
having  two  quills  with  their  webs  arifing  out  of  one  fhaft,  is  feen  in 
this  as  well  as  the  common  fort.  It  differs  materially  in  wanting  the 
horny  appendage  on  the  head.  The  head  and  beak  are  more  like 
thofe  of  the  cftrich  than  the  common  Caffowary,  both  in  fhape  and 
lize.  Upon  the  head  the  feathers  look  like  hairs.  The  wings  are 
exceeding  fhort,  which  form  a ridiculous  contrail  with  the  body, 
as  they  are  lels  than  the  Caffowary’s : they  have  no  quills  in  them, 
being  only  covered  with  the  fame  fmall  feathers  as  the  body. 
Another  Angularity  alfo  prefents  itfelf  in  this  lpecies,  which  is  in 
refpedl  to  its  legs:  the  back  part  of  them  are  indented  like  a faw. 
The  toes  are  three  in  number,  the  middle  one  long,  the  others  fhort, 
with  ftrong  claws.  On  examining  thevifeera,  it  differed  from  that  of 
every  kind  of  birds,  particularly  in  having  no  gizzard  or  fecond 
ftomach;  and  the  liver  was  fo  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  bird's  bulk, 
as  not  to  exceed  the  fize  of  a black-bird’s.  7"he  crop  of  one  killed 
at  Botany -Bay  by  the  governor  was  filled  at  lead  with  6 or  ylbs.  of 
grafs,  flowers,  berries,  and  feeds.  The  fielh  of  this  bird  (fays  Mr. 
White)  is  good  eating,  and  taftes  not  unlike  young  tender  beef.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  bird  in  New  Holland,  as  it  is  frequently  feen 
by  the  fettlers,  both  at  Botany-Bay  and  Port  Jackfon,  but  is  exceed- 
ing fhy,  and  runs  fafter  than  a greyhound. 

Crested  Curassow,  fCrax  Ale  A or.)  Male  and  female. 

Inhabits  Surinam  and  other  warm  parts  of  South-America;  its 
fize  is  nearly  that  of  a turkey;  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  are 
black  and  white  ; the  whole  of  the  body  is  a rich  mixture  of  fine 
crearp -colour  and  black ; the  head  is  ornamented  with  an  eredf  crelt, 
each  feather  being  bent  a little  forward,  which  gives  the  bird  a very 
majeflic  appearance.  It  is  domefficated  -in  South-America,  and  is 
laici  to  be  excellent  food. 

Golden  Pheasant,  of  China,  (Phafianvs  PiSlus.) 

Of  the  brilliancy  with  which  nature  fo  often  decorates  the  feathered 
tribe,  the  Golden  Pheafant  is  one  of  the  mod  linking  examples;  a 
bird  of  which  the  colours  are  fo  powerfully  lucid  as  to  dazzle  in  a 
full  light  the  eyes  of  thp  fpefclator,  and  can  only  b»  exceeded  by  the 
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pofifhed  lurtre  of  the  humming-bird;  even  the  peaooek  himfelf,  with 
all  his  o-audy  plumage,  falls  lhorr  in  the  companion.  This  fplendid 
bird  is  now  bred  in'this  country,  and  will  hand  our  winters  tole- 
rably well. 

Pencilled  Pheasant,  of  China,  (Phafianus  NyRhemerus.) 

In  this  cale  is  alfo  an  Hybrid  bird,  partaking  of  the  common  phea- 
fant  and  domedic  fowls.  This  fpecies,  except  in  its  colours,  very 
much  refembles  the  former  fpecies,  and  is  foon  domedicated. 

Pinnated  G r o u s , ( Tctroa  Cupido. ) 

Inhabits  North- America;  the  male  at  fun-rife  ere&s  his  fingular 
wings  that  rife  from  the  neck,  and  lings  for  the  lpace  of  half  an  hour.; 

Pearled  Partridges,  {Tetroa  Perlqtus.)  Male  and  female. 

Ou ail,  {Tetroa  Coturnix.) 


A Cafe,  containing  about  16  Fly-Catchers,  all  named  from  dif 
ferent  countries. 

A Cafe,  containing  all  the  Britifh  Titmice  Paras, 


AMPHIBIOUS  ANIMALS. 

Were  ev’ry  falt’ring  tongue  of  man, 

“ Ax-mightt  Father  ! filent  in  thy  praife, 

**  Thy  works  themfdves  would  raile  a general  voice; 

“ Even  in  the  depth  of  folitary  woods, 

“ By  human  foot  untrod,  proclaim  thy  power.”  MitTON, 

Lower  Case , No.  33. 

TORTOISES. 

Common  Tortoise,  ( TeJIudo  Grata.) 

1 his  animal  is  conlidered  as  the  mod  common  of  the  European 
fpecies,  and  is  a native  of  almod  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  lives  to  a mod  extraordinary  age,  indances 
being  adduced  of  its  having  conliderably  exceeded  the  period  of 
a century. 

Geometrical  Tortoise,  ( Tcjhido  Geomrtrica.) 

I rom  its  drong  and  weil-contraded  colours,  and  regularity  of 
pattern,  the  prefent  fpecies  is  move  readily  didinguifhable  at  fird 
view  than  mod  others  of  this  perplexing  tribe.  The  native  country 
of  this  beautiful  tortoife  is  perhaps  not  truly  known;  though  the  Ihell 
is  more  frequently  feen  in  Europe  than  of  any  other  kind. 

Close  Tortoise,  ( Tejiudo  Glaufa.) 

Fhe  Clofe  Tortoife  obtains  its  name  from  the  unufual  manner  in 
which  the  under  part  of  the  (hell  is  applied  to  the  upper,  being  con- 
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tinued  in  fuch  a manner  round  the  margin,  that  when  the  animal 
withdraws  its  head  and  legs,  it  is  enabled  accurately  to  clofe  all  parts 
of  the  fhell  entirely  together,  fo  as  to  be  in  a complete  flare  of  fecu- 
rity;  and  fo  flrong  is  the  defence  (fays  Shaw,  in  his  Zoology)  of 
this  little  animal,  that  it  is  not  only  uninjured  by  having  a weight  of 
5 or  600 lbs.  laid  upon  it,  but  can  walk,  in  its  ufual  manner  beneath 
the  load.  It  is  a native  of  many  parts  of  North- America,  being 
chiefly  found  in  marfhy  places.  It  is  principally  fought  for  on  ac- 
count of  its  eggs.  It  feeds  on  beetles,  mice,  and  even  ferpents, 
which  it  feizes  by  the  middle,  and  draws  into  its  fhell,  and  thus 
crufhes  them  to  death. 

Concentric  1 ortoise,  ( Tejludo  Concentric  a.') 

This  fpecies  is  a native  of  North- America,  and  is  fold  in  the 
market  of  Philadelphia  and  elfewhere,  by  the  name  of  Terrapin, 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  waters,  and  is  faid  to  be  a wholefome  and  even 
delicate  food.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Jamaica. 

Snop  or  Snake  Tortoise,  ( Tejludo  Serpentina. ) 

This  fpccics,  firfl  deferibed  by  Linnaeus,  appears  to  have  been 
obfeurely  known.  It  is.  a native  of  North- America,  where  it  in- 
habits flagnant  waters,  growing  to  the  weight  of  15  or  2olbs.  and 
preying  on  filh,  ducklings,  &c.  Whatever  it  feizes  in  its  mouth,  it 
holds  with  great  force,  and  will  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  raifed  up  by  a flick 
rather  than  quit  its  hold.  This  animal  conceals  itfelf  in  muddy 
waters,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  leave  out  only  a part  of  its  back,  like 
a flone  or  other  inanimate  object,  by  which  means  it  the  more  eafily 
obtains  its  prey.  In  New- York  it  is  called  the  Snapping  Tortoile. 

It  was  kept  alive  in  the  Mufeum  upwards  of  eight  months,  during 
which  time  it  never  tafled  food.  It  poflefied  a molt  amazing  flrength, 
carrying  200 ibs.  without  any  apparent  inconvenience,  its  difpofi- 
tion  was  exceedingly  fierce. 

Loggerhead  Turtle,  ( Tejludo  Caret ta.) 

This  Turtle  exceeds  in  fize  every  other  known  fpecies.  It  in- 
habits the  fame  feas  with  the  Green  Turtle,  but  is  alfo  diffufed  into 
very  remote  latitudes,  being  often  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
about  the  coafls  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  In  a commercial  view,  it  is  of 
little  value;  the  fldh  being  coarfe  and  rank,  and  the  plates  of  the 
fhell  too  thin  to  be  of  ufe.  It  is  a flrong,  fierce,  and  even  dan- 
gerous animal. 

Several  Tortoifes  unknown. 

The  Indian  Tortoise,  [Tejludo  Indie  a,) 

This  is  the  largeft  known  fpecies,  the  (hell  being  upwards  of  three 
feet  long,  and  fix  feet  in  circumference.  In  this  fpecimen  the  tu- 
bercles oil  the  fore  part  of  the  flic  11  are  wholly  wanting. 

The  Fimbriated  Tortoise,  [Tejludo  Fembrtata .) 

This  is  one  of  the  larger  fpecies,  and  molt  extraordinary  in  its 
appearance : it  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 
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Case,  No.  34. 

LIZARDS. 

I \ - 

This  cafe  contains  fifty-one  fpecies  of  Lizards,  beautifully  pre- 
ferved,  and  difplayed  on  an  artificial  rock,  fo  as  to  exhibit  them  in 
their  various  attitudes,  and  convey  an  idea  of  their  haunts  and  mode 
cf  life  : the  greater  part  of  them  being  named,  we  (hall  only  men- 
tion thofe  whole  hiftory  and  habits  are  known  and  remarkable. 

Two  fpecimens  of  the  Flying  Dragon,  ( Draco  Vclans.) 

This  very  extraordinary  fpecies  of  Lizard  is  a native  of  Alia  and 
Africa.  “ The  very  name,  (fays  Dr.  Shaw)  conveys  to  the 
ct  mat's  of  mankind  the  idea  of  fame  formidable  monfter,  and  recals 
cc  to  the  imagination  the  wild  fictions  of  romance  and  poetry,  but 
£<  the  animal  diftinguifhed  by  that  title  in  modern  natural  hiftory* 
“ is  a fmall  harmlels  Lizard.”  It  is  about  ten  inches  long,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  large  expanfible  wing-like  membranes,  which  enable  it  to 
fpring  to  a conuderable  diftance  in  queft  of  its  prey ; it  has  a pouch 
under  the  throat  of  a Singular  appearance,  and  is  altogether  different 
from  every  other  creature. 

A young  Crocodile,  (. Lacerta  Crocodilus.) 

This  fometimes  attains  the  length  of  25  to  30  feet,  and  is  of  great 
fwiftnefs,  voracity,  and  ftrength;  roars  hideouOyj  and  devours  men, 
and  other  large  animals. 

A Crocodile  from  the  I (land  of  St.  Thomas,  differing  conft- 
derably  from  the  common  one. 

1 he  Gangetic  Crocodile,  ( Lacerta  Gangetlca .) 

A very  young  Specimen ; grows  to  the  length  of  30  feet. 

The  Alligator,  ( Lacerta  Aligator.) 

1 his  animal  bears  fo  near  a refemblance  to  the  Crocodile,  that 
many  naturalids  have  confidered  it  as  a mere  variety,  rather  than  a 
didinct  fpecies.  Catefby  fays,  the  large!!  and  greateft  number  of 
Alligators  inhabit  the  torrid  zone.  They  frequent  not  only  fait 
livers  near  the  fea,  but  dreams  of  frefh  water  in  the  upper  parts  of 
tne  country,  where  they  lie  lurking  among  the  reeds  to  furprife  cattle 
and  other  animals.  in  Jamaica,  and  many  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, they  are  found  about  twenty  feet  in  length.  They  cannot 
be  more  terrible  in  their  afpe£t  than  they  are  formidable  and  mis- 
chievous in  their  natures,  (paring  neither  man  nor  bead  they  can 
furprife,  pulling  them  down  under  water  to  drown  them,  that  they 
may  with  greater  facility,  and  without  druggie  or  redftance,  devour 
them.  As  quadrupeds  do  not  often  come  in  their  way,  they  almoff 
always  fubfid  on  d!h.  This  dedruflive  monder  can  neither  fwim 
nor  run  any  way  than  draight  forward,  and  is  confequently  difablal 
trom  turning  with  tligt  agility  requifite  to  catch  his  prey  by  purfuit  i 
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therefore  they  do  it  by  furprife,  in  the  water  as  well  as  by  land.  The 
Alligator  is  fuppofed  to  be  a long-lived  animal,  and  their  growth  is 
extremely  flow. 

Dragon  Lizard,  (Lacerta  Dracona.) 

Is  a native  of  South- America,  and  meafures  two  feet  four  inches 
in  length ; it  is  a harmlefs  animal,  and  much  efteemed  as  an  article 
, of  food,  though  to  perfons  unaccuftomed  to  fee  it,  it  prefents  a for- 
midable appearance. 

The  Iguana,  ( Lacerta  Iguana .) 

Though  the  Lizard  tribe  affords  numerous  examples  of  Arrange 
and  peculiar  forms,  yet  few  fpecies  are  perhaps  more  eminent  in  this 
repfe£t  than  the  Iguana,  which  grows  to  a very  confiderable  fize,  and 
is  often  feen  the  length  of  from  three  to  five  feet.  It  is  a native  of 
many  parts  of  America  and  the  Weft-India  Iflands,  where  it  inha- 
bits rocky  and  woody  places,  and  feeds  on  infers  and  vegetables. 
It  is  reckoned  excellent  food,  being  exceedingly  nourifhing  and  deli- 
cate; but  obferved  to  difagree  with  fome  conftitutions.  The  com- 
mon manner  of  catching  it  is  by  calling  a noofe  over  its  head,  and 
thus  drawing  it  from  its  iituation ; for  it  feldom  makes  an  effort  to 
cfcape,  but  flands  looking  intently  at  its  difcoverer,  inflating  its  throat 
at  the  fame  time  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Iguanas  are  fometimes 
faked  and  barrelled  up  for  ufe  in  Jamaica,  and  other  Weft-India 
Iflands,  in  confiderable  quantities.  The  Iguana  may  eafily  be  tamed 
while  young,  and  in  that  ftate  is  both  an  innocent  and  beautiful  crea- 
ture. The  larger  one  in  this  cafe  lived  fome  time  in  the  ftove  of  the 
Liverpool  Botank.  Garden,  but  it  never  was  obferved  to  take  food. 
It  was  eafily  irritated,  at  which  time  it  puffed  up  the  pouch  under  its 
throat  in  ah  extraordinary  manner;  and  on  the  near  approach  of 
dogs,  which  it  feemed  to  have  an  averfion  to,  it  fuddenly  ftruck  them 
forcibly  with  its  tail,  but  it  was  never  known  to  bite. 

Several  Cam  je leons,  ( Lacerta  Canueleon .) 

l ew  animals  have  been  more  celebrated  by  natural  hiftorians  than 
the  Camaeleon,  which  has  been  fometimes  faid  to  poflefs  the  power 
of  changing  its  colour  at  pleafure,  and  of  aflimilating  it  to  that  of 
any  particular  object  or  fituation.  This,  however,  mult  be  received 
with  great  limitations  ; the  change  of  colours  w'hich  this  animal 
exhibits  varying  in  degree,  according  to  circumftances  of  health, 
temperature  of  the  weather,  and  many  other  caufes,  and  confifting 
chiefly  in  a fort  of  alteration  of  fhades,  from  the  natural  greenifh  or 
bluilh  grey  of  the  fkin  into  pale  yellowifh,  with  irregular  fpots  or 
patches  of  dull  red.  The  Camaeleon  is  a creature  of  a harmlefs 
nature,  and  fupports  itfelf  by  feeding  on  infefts  ; for  which  purpofe 
the  flructure  of  the  tongue  is  finely  adapted,  confifting  of  a long  miflile 
body,  furnifhed  with  a dilated  and  fomewhat  tubular  tip,  by  means 
of  which  the  animal  feizes  infeefts  with  great  eafe,  darting  out  its 
tongue  in  the  manner  of  a woodpecker,  and  retracing  itinftantane- 
oufly  with  the  prey  fecured  on  its  tip.  It  can  alfo  fupport  a long 
abftinence,  and  hence  arofe  the  idea  of  its  being  nourilhed  by  air 
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alone.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  India  and  Africa,  and  alfo  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  One  that  was 
kept  alive  in  Liverpool,  was  regularly  fed  with  lugar  and  bread,  and 
appeared  to  have  an  affection  for  the  perfon  who  had  the  care  of  it. 
Its  change  of  form  was  as  remarkable  as  that  of  colour. 

Bottom  Case , No,  35. 

A very  fine  fpecimen  of  the  American  Iguana,  prefented  to  the 
Mufeum  by  Lady  Hippifley  Cox. 

The  African  Iguana,  ( Lacerta  Iguana.) 

The  Monitory  Lizard,  ( Lacerta  Monitor .) 

The  Monitory  Lizard  is  one  of  the  mart  beautiful  of  the  whole 
tribe  ; and  is  alfo  one  of  the  larged,  fometimes  measuring  not  lefs 
than  four  or  five  feet  from  the  nofe  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  1 his  ele- 
gant animal  is  found  with  little  variation  in  South-America,  New 
Holland,  and  Africa,  where  it  frequents  woody  and  watery  places  ; 
and  if  credit  may  be  given  to  the  reports  of  fome  authors,  is  of  a 
difpofition  as  gentle  as  its  appearance  is  beautiful.  It  has  gained  the 
name  of  Monitor,  from  its  fuppofed  attachment  to  the  human  race, 
and  it  has  been  laid  that  it  warns  mankind  of  the  approach  of  the 
alligator  by  a loud  and  fhrill  whiffle. 

The  Galliwasp,  ( Lacerta  Occidua.) 

The  Galliwafp  is  a native  of  the  American  Iflands,  and  feems  to 
be  particularly  common  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  faid  to  frequent 
woody  and  marfhy  didricds.  The  Galliwafp  (according  to  Brown, 
in  his  Natural  Hilfory  of  Jamaica)  is  reckoned  the  molt  venomous 
reptile  in  that  ifiand,  and  it  is  faid  that  no  creature  can  recover  from 
its  bite ; but  this  he  very  properly  confiders  merely  a popular  error. 
This  animal  is  not  noticed  by  Linnaeus. 

Case,  No,  36, 

The  Great  Boa,  ( Boa  ConJlriSior.) 

By  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  wonders  of  nature,  the 
defcriptions  given  by  Naturalills  of  fome  of  the  more  ftriking  and 
lingular  animals  are  received  with  a degree  of  fcepticifm,  or  even 
rejcdfed,  as  exceeding  the  bounds  of  credibility.  Amongfl  thefe 
animals  may  be  numbered  the  prodigious  ferpents  which  are  fome- 
tirnes  found  in  India,  Africa,  and  America;  ferpents  of  fo  great  a 
fize  as  to  be  able  to  gorge  even  fome  of  the  larged  quadrupeds,  and 
of  fo  enormous  a length  as  to  meafure  upwards  of  thirty  feet.  There 
is  reafon  to  believe,  that  thefe  immenfe  ferpents  are  become  lefs  com- 
mon than  they  were  fome  centuries  back;  and  that  in  proportion  as 
cultivation  and  population  have  increafed,  the  larger  fpecies  of  nox- 
ious animals  have  been  expelled  from  the  haunts  of  mankind.  They 
are,  however,  occadonally  f;en,  and  fomstinaes  approach  the  plan- 
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tarions  neared  to  their  refidence.  It  is  happy  for  mankind  that  thefe 
ferpents  are  not  poifonous;  they  are  therefore  to  be  dreaded  only  on 
account  of  their  fize  and  drength,  which  latter  is  fo  great  as  to  enable 
them  to  kill  cattle,  decs,  and  other  animals,  by  writhing  themfclves 
round  them  fo  as  to  crufli  them  to  death  by  mere  preffure ; after 
which  they  fwallow  them  in  a very  gradual  manner,  and  when  thus 
gorged  with  their  prey,  grow  almoft  torpid  with  repletion ; and  if 
difebvered  in  this  date,  may  without  difficulty  be  difpatched.  Thefe 
enormous  ferpents  are  natives  of  Africa,  India,  the  Indian  Iflands, 
and  South-America,  where  they  inhabit  mardiy  and  woody  places. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  the  Boa  in  this  colleftion,  one  of  which 
is  confidered  by  naturalids,  in  refpeft  to  beauty  of  colour,  fize,  or  pre- 
fervation,  to  be  the  fined  fpecimen  ever  brought  into  the  country ; 
it  meafures  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  fix  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  preferved  in  the  aft  of  deftroying  a deer,  which  is 
erijfhed,  and  expiring  in  the  enormous  folds  of  its  mercilefs  enemy. 


Case,  No.  37. 

SERPENT  ST 

Contains  thirty-feven  different  Serpents,  finely  prepared,  and 
exhibited  in  their  natural  pofitions,  with  the  Englith  and  Linnaean 
names  attached  to  them. 

Lower  Case,  No.  38. 

A young  fpecimen  of  the  Boa  Constrictor. 

Striped  Rattle-Snake,  ( Crotalus  Durijfiis.) 

The  Rattle-Snake  is  the  mod  poifonous  of  reptiles,  that  inhabits 
America.  The  mod  confpicuous  didinction  this  animal  bears  from 
all  other  of  its  fpecies  is  the  rattle,  which  makes  fo  loud  a ncife 
while  the  creature  is  in  motion,  that  its  approach  may  be  known,  # 
and  clanger  avoided.  Many  naturalids  are  of  opinion,  that  this 
Snake  acquires  an  additional  bone  to  the  rattle  every  year;  from  the 
number  of  which  bones,  the  precife  age  of  the  fnake  may  be 
known,  Catefby,  in  his  Hidory  of  Carolina,  fays,  “ the  Rattle- 

Snake  is  the  mod  inaftive  and  fluggifh  of  animals,  and  is  never 
cc  the  aggreffor,  except  in  w'hat  he  preys  upon;  for  unlefs  he  is  dis- 
cc  turbed,  he  never  bites,  and  when  provoked  he  gives  warning  by 
^ fhaking  his  rattles,  fo  that  a perfon  has  time  to  efcape.”  It  is  laid 
that  this  fnake  has  the  power  of  charming  or  fafeinating  fmall  ani- 
mals within  its  reach,  which  it  devours.  Squirrels  and  birds  are  its 
principal  prey,  and  no  fooner  do  they  fpy  the  fnake  than  they  fkip 
from  bough  to  bough,  and  approach  by  degrees  nearer  to  the  enemy, 
rcgardlcfs  of  any  clanger,  until  they  enter  the  extended  jaws  that 
are  open  to  feal  their  ruin,  Bartrum  obferves,  that  fome  Indian 
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nations  never  kill  the  Rattle-Snake,  or  any  other  of  the  fpecies* 
alleging  as  their  motive,  that  it  would  influence  its  living  kindred 
to  revenge  the  injury  or  violence  done  to  it  when  alive.  The  fiefh 
of  the  Rattle-Snake  is  faid  to  be  much  relifhed,  even  by  Europeans. 

Spectacle  Snake,  or  Cobra  de  Capello,  ( Coluber  JSlaja .) 

The  Coluber  Nnja,  or  Cobra  de  Capello,  is  a native  of  India, 
where  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mod  common,  as  well  as  the  moil 
noxious  of  the  ferpent  tribe ; very  frequently  proving  final  in  the 
fpace  of  a few  minutes  to  thofe  who  unfortunately  experience  its 
bite.  In  India  it  is  exhibited  as  a fhew,  and  is  of  courfe  more  uni- 
verfally  known  in  that  country  than  almofl:  any  other  of  the  race  of 
reptiles.  It  is  carried  about  in  a covered  ballcet,  and  managed  by 
its  proprietors  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  aflame  a dancing  motion  at 
the  found  of  a mufical  inftrument.  The  Indian  jugglers,  who  thus 
exhibit  the  animal,  deprive  it  of  its  fangs,  by  which  they  are  fecured 
from  its  bite. 


PISHES. 


'See  thro’  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth. 

All  matter  quick,  and  burfting  into  birth  ; 

Above  how  high  progreffive  life  may  go, 

Around  how  wide,  how  deep  extend  below! 

Vatt  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began. 

Nature’s  etherial,  human  angel,  man, 

Bealt,  bird,  fifh,  infedt,  what  no  eye  can  fee, 

No  ghfs  can  reach;  from  infinite  to  Thee, 

From  Thee  to  nothing  1 Pope. 

Lower  Case , At?.  39, 

CoRYPIIENE,  or  DoLPHZN,  ( Coryphcena  Hippuris.) 

The  Dolphin  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean,  Indian,  and 
Atlantic  fcas,  where  it  often  appears  in  large  fhonls,  and  is  fometimes 
obftrved  to  follow  fhips,  devouring  with  avidity  any  occafional 
article  of  food  which  may  happen  to  be  thrown  overboard,  it  will 
even  fwallow  fubftances  of  a different  nature;  and  we  are  informed 
from  the  authority  of  PJumier,  that  in  the  ftomach  of  one  which 
he  examined,  were  found  four  iron  nails,  one  of  which  meafured. 
more  than  five  inches.  When  taken  out  of  the  water,  the  beautiful 
colours  (with  which  the  filh  is  decorated  when  living,)  fade  as  it 
expires;  the  luflrc  vaniflnngby  degrees,  till  at  length  it  becomes  of  a 
dull  grey  colour.  This  gradual  evanel'cence  of  colour  in  the  dying 
Cofyphene  is  contemplated  by  Tailors  with  as  much  delight  as  the 
Romans  arc  faid  to  have  exhibited  on  viewing  fimilar  changes  in  the 
expiring  Mullet,  when  brought  to  their  tables  before  the  feaft  began. 
The  Cor/phene  is  a flrong  and  vinous  filh,  and  fwims  with  great 
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rapidity.  It  is  perpetually  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  fmaller  fifhes  ; 
and  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  molt  cruel  perfecutors  of  the  flying- 
fifli.  The  flefh  is  faid  to  be  excellent. 

Flying  Gurnard,  (Trigla  Fulham.) 

This  highly  Angular  and  beautiful  fpecies  is  a native  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Atlantic,  and  Indian  Teas,  where  it  fwims  in  fhoals,  and  is 
often  feen  flying  out  of  the  water,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  flying- 
filh  Exoc&tus . In  its  native  element,  the  colours  of  this  fifh  arq 
extremely  brilliant.  It  is  crimfon  above,  pale  or  of  a white  colour 
underneath.  The  peftoral  fins  are  extremely  large,  tranfparent,  of 
an  olive  green,  richly  varied  with  numerous  bright  blue  fpots.  The 
tail  is  pale  violet,  with  the  rays  crofled  by  dulky  fpots,  and  ftrength- 
ened  on  each  fide  the  bafe  by  two  obliquely  tranfverfe  bony  ribs 
or  bars. ' 

Small  Saw  Fish,  ( Prijlis  Antiquorum.) 

The  Saw -Fifh  is  a fpecies  of  Shark,  growing  to  the  length  of 
fifteen  feet  or  more.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Northern  Seas,  and  was  known  to  the  ancient  writers  by  the  name 

of  Prijl  is. 

Striped  Ch^todon,  ( Cheetodon  Striatus.) 

This  fifh  is  a native  of  the  Indian  and  American  Seas. 

Sparrus.  Unknown. 

Porcupine-Fish,  ( Dlodon  Hyjlrix.) 

In  point  of  habit  or  external  appearance,  the  remarkable  genus 
Diodon  mav  be  faid  to  conned!  in  fome  degree  the  tribe  of  filhes 
with  that  of  the  fpiny  quadrupeds,  fuch  as  the  porcupines  and  hedge- 
hogs ; it  is  alio  allied  in  a fimilar  manner  to  the  Echini , or  fea 
urchins.  The  Diodon  Hyftrix,  commonly  termed  the  fea  porcu- 
pine, is  faid  to  afford  an  amufing  fight  when  taken  by  a line  and 
hook,  baited  by  a fpecies  of  crab : after  feizing  the  bait,  by  a fudden 
fpring,  on  finding  itfelf  hooked,  it  exhibits  every  appearance  of  a 
violent  rage,  inflating  its  body,  and  elevating  its  fpines  to  the  higheft 
poffible  degree,  as  if  endeavouring  to  wound  in  all  directions,  till, 
after  having  tired  itfelf  by  its  vain  efforts,  it  fuddenly  expels  the  air 
from  its  body,  and  becomes  flaccid  for  fome  time:  but  when  drawn 
towards  the  fhore,  it  redoubles  its  rage,  and  again  inflates  its  body; 
in  this  flate  it  is  left  on  the  fand,  it  being  impoffible  to  touch  it  with- 
out danger  till  it  is  dead.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  and  American 
Seas,  and  is  confidered  as  a coarfe  filh,  but  is  fometimes  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Welf-India  illands. 

Lophius.  Unknown. 

Torpedo  Ray,  {Raja  Torpedo.) 

T he  Torpedo-has  been  celebiated  both  by  ancients  and  moderns, 
fpr  its  wonderful  faculty  of  caufing  a numbnefs  or  painful  fenfation 
in  the  limbs  of  thofe  who  touch  or  handle  it.  The  fhock  or  fenfa- 
tion given  by  this  Ray  is  attended  with  all  the  effects  of  that  produced 
by  the  electrical  machine,  fo  far  as  experiment  has  hitherto  enabled 
us  to  difeover.  Although  this  fifli  does  not  appear  to  be  furnifhed 
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\v,th  any  linking  exterior  qualities ; although  it  has  no  mufcles,  formed 
for  great  exertions,  nor  any  internal  conformation  differing  from  the 
Kay  kinds  yet  fucli  are  the  wonderful  powers  it  pofleffes,  that  in  an 
infhnt  it  can  para  yle  the  hand  or  body  that  touches  it,  and  caufe  for 
a while  a total  fufpenfion  of  the  mental  faculties.  Reaumer  has  bv 
fevcral  experiments  attempted  to  demonftrate,  that  it  is  not  necelTarilv 
'•ut  by  a voluntary  effort,  that  the  Torpedo  benumbs  the  hand  that 
touches  it.  On  every  trial  he  could  readily  perceive  when  it  intended 

;°  ?lve  tl.ie  ftroke’  and  when  11  was  about  to  continue  inoffenfive 
In  preparing  to  give  the  {hock,  it  flattened  its  back,  raifed  its  head 
and  tail,  and  then,  by  a violent  contraHion  in  the  oppofite  direction 
ftruck  with  its  back  againff  the  finger  that  touched  it;  and  its  body’ 
winch  before  was  flat  became  round  and  lumped.  It  is  faid  tha? 
the  negroes  can  handle  the  1 orpedo  without  beino-  affe&ed’-  and 
'Vc  are  told  the  whole  fecret  of  fecuring  themfelves  from  e&Ss 
conhffs  in  keeping  relpiration  fufpended  at  the  time.  The  electrical 
power,  however,  is  known  to  terminate  with  the  life  of  the 
animal,  and  when  dead,  it  is  handled  or  eaten  with  nerfet 

°f  'he  N°rthem>  Europe*.  and  th  e^Mediter- 

Sea  Horse,  ( Syngnathus  Hippocampus. ) 

. ^he  hippocampus  is  a fifh  of  a highly  Angular  annearmre  T 

hV'cr  con|ra<rded  ftate>  fiis  animal  exhibits  the  fancied  refen 

biance  from  which  it  takes  its  name;  but  in  the  living  fih  , 
appeannee  is  fomewhat  Ms  ffriking,  the  head  and  tail  be"u- earned 
ASS-  11  ,S'a  Mti"  •he  Mediterranean, 

of  various  fizes, 

oftTZ  fnRdrcu^IcemeafUring  " Pa«  »P"»* 


Lower  Case,  Mo.  40. 

. ThUGcuFr-NNEfir5HjET0D0N’  Tara.) 

* :c?nSra°hfeteIndian  “d  A"““  a"d 

Harl£^in  Angler,  tLophius  HUtrio.) 

o 7 °f  ,he  ““  American  Seas,  growing 

European’  Angler  VIoi  fVC  ln,<;''cs’  and  'n  manners  refembles  the 

ffirms,  that  he  knew  an°infttUr  Refnar-’  jn.  ,lis  HUtay  of  Filhes, 
ar  three  days  out  of  wat  r and*  °h  *F  n'V1jUal  of  this  fpecies  kept 
aanner  of  » dog.  ‘ ’ d whlch  walked  about  ‘lie  houfe  in  the 
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Yount* Frog-Fisii,  or  Angler,  (Ltplms  Europaus.) 

The  Froe-Filh  is  remarkable  for  its  uncouth  appearance.  The 
one  under  confideration  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  European  Seas,  where 
Truces  arrives  at  a great  fize.  It  is  obferved  to  frequent  (hal- 
, . 0f  ,he  fea,  lying  in  atribuih,  covered  with  weeds  and  mud, 

in  filch  a manner  that'  the  fmaller  fifties,  deceived  by  its  tentacula,  01 
Snr^ocTs  on  the  head,  by  their  refemblance  to  worms,  on 
attempting  to  feize  them  become  a prey  to  the  Lophius 
Beaked  Angler,  or  .Bat-Fish,  (Lophus  W™™.) 

A native  of  South- America,  and  preys  upon  fmall  tifhes  an 

^Remora,  or  Sucking-Fish,  (Ecbeneis  Remora.)  . « 

IVk  fifli  has  the  power  of  adhering  to  whatever  it  fheks  again.., 

Of'U,) 

This  is  a fifh  of  confiderable  five,  and  of  very  remarkaole  aPPea'" 
Lump  Sucker,  (C ycloptcrm  Lumpus.)  _ 

ThFbeautiM' Sfhwa’s  Imglf  inriie  river  Merfey,  near  Liverpool. 
Armed  LORICARIA,  (Loricaria  CatafraSa.)  Found  m the 

A yTllowTobicaria,  (Loricaria  Flava.) 


Lozocr  Case , No.  41. 


Slender  Fistvlar.a  or  ^“P^>0/K^rSi 
7 • 't  This  verv  remarkable  bin  is  a native  u» 

IZ  and  fubfifts  on  the  fmaller  fifties,  f^nfeTs  and  worms. 

Oceanic  Flying-Fish,  . nul„ber,  are  remarkable 

The  fifties  of  this  genus,  which  v ^ finSj  by  which  they 

for  the  extreme  lengt.i  and  fize  of  a kind  temporary 

are  enabled  to fprmg  from  the .a  , ■ ^ ^ the  diftance  of  2 or  300 

flight  or  continued  motion  uuoa  obliged  to  commit  them- 

feet  j when  the  fins  become  dry, , ttaj a e 0 ^ fe  -mhabi. 

telves  to  their  own  element.  I h*  occafionaUy  obferved  in 

t«  Of  the  American  and  Indian  Sew. of  being  feen 

Bonnet  confidercd  *. 
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fpccies  of  fifh  as  forming  a kind  of  conne&ing  link  between  fifties 
and  birds,  limilar  to  that  which  bats  may  be  fuppofed  to  form  between 
birds  and  quadrupeds. 

Lasher  Bullhead,  (Coitus  Scorpius.) 

This  fifh  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Northern 
Seas,  it  is  faid  to  be  plentiful  about  the  coaft  of  Greenland,  where  it 
is  efteemed  good  food.  It  is  a'ftrong  fib,  fwimming  with  rapidity, 
and  preying  on  finaller  fifties.  It  is  faid  to  live  a confiderable  time 
out  of  the  water,  having  a power  of  clofing  the  gill  covers  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  exclude  the  effect  of  the  atmofpheric  air.  When 
caught,  if  held  in  the  hand,  it  exerts  a ftrong  and  peculiar  found  by 
the  expulfion  of  air  through  its  mouth ; during  this  a£tion  the 
mouth  is  opened  to  the  utmoft  width,  the  pebtoral  fins  are  ftrongly 
expanded,  and  the  whole  body  is  agitated  by  a vibrating  or  tremu- 
lous motion. 

H are-mouth  Globe-Fish,  ( Tetrodon  Lagocephalus.) 

This  genus,  like  the  Diodon,  has  the  power  of  inflating  its  body 
at  pleafure.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian,  and  American  Seas, 
but  occafionally  ftrays  into  the  northern  latitudes,  and  has  been 
taken,  according  to  Pennant,  about  the  Britifh  coafts,  viz,  near  Pen- 
zance in  Cornwall. 

Round  Diodon,  or  Sea  Hedge-Hog,  ( Diodon  Orbicularis.) 

Lamprey,  ( Petr omy-zon  Mar inus.) 

This  fifh  has  long  held  its  place  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious, 
having  always  formed  a part  of  fplendid  feafts  of  our  ancient  nobility ; 
and  King  Henry  I.  loft  his  life  by  too  great  an  indulgence  in  this  his 
favourite  difh.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  they  are  met  with  in 
great  numbers  in  the  river  Severn,  when  they  are  in  large  quan- 
tities potted,  and  fent  to  London. 

The  Hammer-headed  Shark,  ( Squalus  Zygesna.) 

This  is  a very  voracious  and  deformed  animal,  and  differs  from 
that  of  any  other  known  creature ; they  fometimes  attain  the  length 
of  fifteen  feet,  and  are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Seas. 

Angel  Fish,  or  Shark,  ( Squalus  Squatina.) 

Jacksonian  Shark,  [Squalus  Jackfonii.) 

This  is  a new  fpecies,  lately  difcovered  in  the  harbour  of  Port 
Jackfon,  Botany-Bay. 

Horned  T Runk-Fish,  ( OJlracion  Cornutus .) 

Young  Shark,  ( Squalus  Carcbarias .) 

The  Shark  is  as  formidable  in  appearance,  as  he  is  alfo  dreaded 
for  his  courage  and  activity.  No  fifh  can  fwim  fo  fa  ft,  for  he  will 
outftrip  the  fwifteft  (hip.  44  1 hey  are  (fays  Mr.  Pennant)  the  dread 
<l  of  Tailors  in  all  hot  countries,  where  they  conftantly  attend  the 

veffels,  in  expectation  of  what  may  drop  overboard  : a man  that 
4 has  that  misfortune  perifhes  without  redemption ; they  have  been 

feen  to  dart  at  him  like  gudgeons  at  a worm.’,  They  are  faid  to 
attack  Negroes  in  preference  to  Europeans,  and  to  attend  with 

i 
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a fliduity  the  flave  fliips  from  Africa  to  the  Weft-Indies.  The  Shark 
grows  to  an  enormous  fize,  fometimes  thirty  feet  in  length. 

Young  Sturgeon,  (Acipenfer  Sturio.) 

Inhabits  the  European,  Mediterranean,  Red,  Black,  and  Cafpian 
Seas,  and  annually  defcends  the  rivers  in  fpring.  It  is  a fifti  of  flow 
movement,  is  very  prolific,  and  preys  on  other  fifh.  Its  flefli  is 
held  in  great  eftimation. 

' Frog  Fish,  (Lopbius  Europaus.)  Taken  in  the  river  Merfey. 


INSECTS. 


Each  mofs, 

Each  fhell,  each  crawling  infeift,  holds  a rank 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him,  who  form’d 
This  fcale  of  beings;  holds  a rank,  which  loft 
Would  break  the  chain,  and  leave  a gap 
That  Nature’s  felf  would  rue ! 


Case,  No.  42. 

In  this  cafe  is  a brilliant  difplay  of  the  Infeft  tribe,  confifting  of  a 
felection  of  about  500  of  thofe  moft  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of 
colours,  extraordinary  form,  or  Angularity  of  manner  of  ceconomy. 
A bare  recitation  of  the  names  of  this  very  numerous  clafs  would 
add  but  little  to  the  information  or  pleafure  of  the  general  reader,  and 
would  increafe  the  fize  and  expenfe  of  this  Catalogue  unneceflarily : 
we  fhall  therefore  give  only  thofe  beft  known  or  moft  remarkable. 

Hercules  Beetle,  (Scarabceus  Hercules.) 

The  Beetle  here  defcribed  is  a native  of  the  ifland  of  Guadaloupe; 
but  on  the  continent  of  New  Spain  this  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  often 
feen  of  very  large  dimenfions.  4 he  horn  of  this  beetle  above  is 
toothed  on  each  fide,  and  beneath  it  is  covered  vyith  a fubftance 
refembling  yellow  plufli ; the  proboscis  below  is  aifo  toothed. 
Between  thefe,  it  is  faid,  the  infe£t  takes  the  fmaller  branches  of  trees, 
and  by  fwiftly  flying  round  foon  faws  them  off,  for  the  purpofe  of 
building  its  neft.  The  teeth  cut  away  the  wood,  and  the  plufli  part 
ferves  to  brufli  away  the  faw-duft.  Dr.  Shaw,  however,  in  his 
Naturalift’s  Mifcellany,  fays,  that  on  a narrow  infpe&ion  of  the  pro- 
boscis of  this  beetle,  it  will  appear  no  ways  calculated  fot  the  fawing 
off  branches  from  trees  ; he  reckons  therefore  the  whole  operation  as 
a vulgar  error.  It  is  a very  mifchievous  animal,  and  exceeding} 
difficult  to  be  taken.  It  meafures  feven  inches  in  length. 
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Action  Beetle,  {Scar  abacus  Aft  a:  on.) 

This  is  the  larged  of  infers,  except  the  crabs  and  monoculi.  It 
a native  of  South- America. 

Stag  Beetle,  [Luc anus  Cervus.) 

This  is  found  in  England  in  decayed  trees. 

Patch-winged  Diamond  Beetle,  ( Curculio  Splendens:) 

Diamond  Beetle,  (Curculio  bnperialis.) 

There  are  feveral  fpecimens  of  thefe,  which,  with  the  above,  are 
natives  of  South-America  ; ,and  perhaps  the  whole  infeCt  race  does 
not  difplay  more  fplendour  or  richnefs ; it  may  be  truly  faid  that 
tc  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  thefe.” 

Cerambyx  Giganteus.  The  body  of  this  extraordinary  infeCt 
is  near  fix  inches  long.  It  is  a native  of  Cayenne,  and  very  rare. 

The  G i a N T M a N t i s,  ( Mantis  Gigas . ) 

Praying  Mantis,  {Mantis  Oratorio.) 

Moil  of  the  genus  Mantis,  and  this  fpecies  in  particular,  are  held 
facred  by  the  natives  of  the  country  they  inhabit.  F rom  the  Angular 
manner  in  which  it  raifes  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  four  legs,  it 
is  fuppofed  to  point  out  the  way  to  travellers  that  have  loft  their  road. 
Many  of  the  Mantis  fo  drongly  refemble  leaves,  that  at  fird  fight 
they  can  lcarcely  be  known. 

Great  Locust,  {Gryllus  Giganteus.) 

African  Locust,  (Gryllus  Capenjis.) 

Elephant  Locust,  {Gryllus  Elepbas.) 

Of  all  the  infeCts  which  are  capable  of  adding  to  the  calamities  of 
mankind,  by  devouring  the  products  of  the  earth,  Locufls  feem  to 
poflefs  the  mod:  formidable  powers  of  dedruCtion.  Legions  of  thefe 
voracious  creatures  are  from  time  to  time  produced  in  the  various 
parts  of  Africa  and  the  eadern  world,  where  the  havock  they  com- 
mit is  almod  incredible,  changing  in  a few  hours  the  mod  fertile 
plains  into  an  appearance  of  a defert;  nay,  even  when  dead,  they  are 
terrible,  fince  the  putrefaction  which  arifes  from  their  inconceivable 
numbers  is  fuch,  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  a pedilence.  7'he  larged  fpecies  of  thefe  infeCts  are  ufed  as 
an  article  of  food,  and  in  many  markets  of  the  Levant  they  are 
publicly  fold.  The  female  is  regarded  as  a very  nutritious  l'ufte- 
nance,  and  is  much  fought  after. 

Great  Lanthorn  Fly,  {Fulgora  Lanternaria.) 

This  highly  curious  infeCt  is  a native  of  South-America  ; from  the 
large  hollow  tranfparent  projection  in  front  of  the  head  it  emits  a 
fufficient  light  for  perfons  to  read  by ; and  travellers  are  faid  to  be 
directed  in  their  journey  by  night,  by  fixing  one  or  two  of  them 
on  a dick. 

Common  Cicada,  {Cicada  Plebeia.) 

7 he  Cicada,  fo  often  commemorated  by  the  ancient  poets,  and  fo 
generally  confounded  by  the  major  part  of  tranilators  with  the 
Grafshoppcr,  is  a native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  par- 
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ticularly  plentiful  in  Italy  and  Greece.  The  common  Cicada 
appears  in  the  hotteft  fummer  months,  and  continues  its  (brill 
chirping  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  day,  fitting  amongft  the 
leaves  of  trees. 

Atlas  Moth,  ( Ph alarm  Atlas.) 

This  is  by  much  the  largeft  of  Moths,  meafuring  nine  inches  acrofs 
the  wings  : it  is  a native  of  the  Eaft- Indies  and  South-America. 

Great  ^lack:  Wasp,  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  great  Wafp  fupplies  itfelf  with  food  by  roving  about  the 
meadows,  catching  grafshoppers,  and  other  infe&s ; on  thefe  it 
feeds,  and  not  on  fruits,  as  other  Wafps  do.  But  what  is  more 
remarkable,  is  the  method  of  making  their  nefls,  and  providing  for 
their  young.  With  great  pains  and  induffry  they  fcatch  an  hori- 
zontal hole,  near  an  inch  diameter,  and  a foot  long,  in  the  deep 
fide  of  a bank  of  loamy  earth  ; then  away  the  Wafp  flies,  and  catches 
a large  grafshopper,  and  lodging  it  in  the  farther  end  of  the  neft, 
there  fhe  lays  an  egg,  and  then  goes  and  catches  tvo  more,  and 
depofits  them  with  the  other,  then  plaflers  up  the  hole.  The  egg 
foon  produces  a maggot ; thefe  grafshoppers  are,  by  marvellous 
inftindl,  provided  for  its  food,  until  it  changes  into  its  pupa  date,  in 
which  it  lies  for  a certain  period,  and  then  eats  its  way  our,  and  flies 
away,  feeking  its  mate.  What  may  deferve  our  farther  attention,  is 
the  wonderful  lagacity  of  this  creature,  not  only  in  catching  thefe 
large  grafshoppers,  though  bigger  than  itfelf,  which  are  like  ours, 
and  are  very  ftrong  and  nimble ; but  their  peculiar  (kill  is  to  be 
admired  in  clifabling  them,  either  by  bite  or  fling,  fo  as  no1:  to  kill 
them  ; for  then  they  would  foon  putrify,  and  be  unfit  for  nourifh- 
ment.  Life  fufficient  is  left  to  preferve  them  for  the  time  the  maggot 
is  to  feed  upon  them.  The  fling  of  this  wafp  is  painful,  but  does 
not  fwell  like  others. 

The  Female,  or  Queen  of  the  Termites,  or  White  Ant, 
Tennes  Fatale.) 

Mr.  Smeathman,  who  refided  many  years  in  Africa,  has,  in  the  71ft 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranlactions,  given  a beautiful  and  inte- 
refting  account  of  the  manners,  inftincl,  and  wonderful  ceconomy  of 
thefe  extraordinary  animals;  which,  from  their  immenfe  number  and 
power  of  annoyance,  are  the  greateft  peft  of  that  country.  To  detail 
the  whole  of  their  habits  and  mode  of  life  would  require  a volume  ; 
the  inflindt  of  the  common  ant,  the  bee,  or  the  beaver,  are  trifling 
when  compared  with  thefe.  Though  little  larger  than  the  common 
ant,  their  buildings,  from  the  number,  clofenefs,  and  magnitude 
often  appear  like  the  villages  of  the  natives  ; and  the  depredations 
they  commit  render  them  truly  formidable : nothing  but  metal  or 
glafs  can  efeape  the  depl  oying  fangs  of  thefe  minute  invaders.  The 
one  in  this  cohesion  is  a pregnant  Queen,  the  general  mother  of  the 
whole  community,  and  is  a thoufand  times  heavier  than  the  male,  or 
king,  V\  ho  is  of  a fize  confidcrably  larger  than  the  labourer  or  foldier. 
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Mr.  Smeathman’s  defcription  of  this  ant  has  been  copied  in  Dr 

Winterbotham’s  account  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  2d  volume  of 
Wood’s  Zoography,  page  446. 

The  Bird-catching,  or  Great  Surinam  Spider,  ( Aranea 
Avecularia.) 

The  infect  above-mentioned  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  fpiders,  mea- 
furing  fiom  eight  to  ten  inches  in  the  extent  of  its  legs,  which  are 
covered  with  rough  hair  : it  is  however  not  uncommon  in  many 
parts  South-America.  It  refides  amongft  the  trees,  and  feizes  on 
fmall  birds,  particularly  humming  birds,  which  it  deflroys  by  lucking 
their  blood,  after  having  fir  If  wounded  them  by  its  fangs.  This 
Spider  has  eight  eyes,  which  aredifpofed  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  fquare ; two  are  perfe&ly  round,  the  others  are  of  an  oval  fhape. 

Tarantula  Spider,  [Aranea  Tarantula ,)  with  its  curious  Nell:. 

This  is  the  animal  of  which  fuch  long  accounts  have  been  given  to 
the  world  of  the  wonderful  and  melancholy  effcSls  arifing  from  its 
bite,  which  is  rcprefented  to  be  cured  only  by  mufic,  which  caufed 
the  patient  involuntarily  to  dance  in  the  moft  violent  manner ; but 
the  whole  account  being  now  clearly  proved  to  have  exifted  in  vulgar 

error,  is  not  now  worth  repeating. The  Neft  is  highly  curious 

from  its  remarkable  flrudture  ; it  is  cylindric,  with  a valve  or  door, 
which  the  animal  opens  and  fhuts  every  time  it  enters ; the  manner 
in  which  this  is  performed,  as  well  as  the  creature  itfelf,  is  defcribed 
by  the  elegant  pen  of  Darwin,  in  his  Zoonomia. 

African  Scorpion,  (Scorpio  Afer.) 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  Scorpions  in  this  colleftion,  but  none 
of  them  fo  remarkable  either  for  fize  or  malignity  of  poifon  as  the 
above,  which  i ■ near  rone  inches  long,  and  armed  in  front  by  Itrong 
claws,  refembiuig  thole  of  fome  fpecies  of  crabs ; but  its  poifonous 
fling  is  fltuated  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  in  which  may  be  obferved  the 
refervoir  ter  lupplying  it  with  the  fatal  fluid,  and  the  minute  holes  on 
each  fide  of  the  Iting,  through  which  it  is  inje&ed  into  the  wound. 

Gre..t  Centipede,  (Scolopcndra  Morfitans.) 

This  is  likewife  a native  of  the  hotteft  parts  of  the  world,  and  one 
of  the  pefts  of  fociery,  being  highly  poifonous,  but  what  renders  it 
particularly  dangerous  is  its  frequenting  inhabited  places,  and  biting 
perfons  during  their  fleep,  to  prevent  which  they  are  obliged  to 
place  the  feet  of  their  bedfteads  in  water : it  meafures  twelve  inches 
in  length. 


TWO  SMALL  CASES  OF  MARINE  INSECTS. 

Glass  Case , No.  1. 

* 

•v  Mantis  Crab,  [Cancer  Mantis.)  This  curious  Crab  inhabits 
England,  and  is  alfo  found  in  China,  &c. 
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Crab,  (Cancer.)  Unknown. 

Ditto.  Unknown. 

Cancer  Hornarus. 

Long-armed  Crab,  f Cancer  Longimanus.) 

Surfed  and  iS  rddom  found  of » ^ 

Cancer.  Unknown. 

Young  Turtle,  (Tejludo  Caretta) 

Hippocampus,  or  Sea-Horse,  (Syngnathus  Hippocampus ) 

ofet^^S  *****  the  ^ Malabar,  it  is 

Soldier  Crab,  (Cancer  Bernhardus .) 

1 his  fpecies  oeing  deprived  of  the  ftrong  covering  behind  as  in  the 

* thKer,fn^  takeS  ?^uge  ln  tlle  deferted  univalve  thdls.  As  it  prows 
in  bulk,  it  changes  its  fmall  habitation  fora  larcer  Tt-cr^'l  i • 

naked  and  tender,  is  furnifhed  with  a hook, by^Ych “‘ScuSufeif 

GreaSt-BriS;&c.  CameS  “ ab°Ut  m fearch  cf  Prey-  Inhabits 


Glass  Case , No.  2. 


Cancer  Pehgtcus . Found  among  fea-weed. 

Spider  Crab,  (Cancer  Araneus.) 

7 rlermei?  ^uPP°^e  tins  fpecies  injurious  to  the  beds  of  oyfters  • 
and  therefore  when  they  dredge  it  up,  they  do  not  throw  ilEk 

inhabit  Europe!  * °fttn  C0Vered  with  a 

Land  ab,  ( Cancer  Run  cola. ) 

1 lie  Land  Crab  refides.  in  woods  ; and  in  the  Bahama  Mauds 
they  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  ground  feems  to  move  as  they  craw] 
a out.  n breeding  tune  they  make  to  the  fea  fhores  to  dcpofit  their 
eggs,  and  no  obftruHion  can  turn  them  out  of  the  way.  They  live 
cn  vegetables,  and  are  elfeemed  excellent  food. 

Cancer,  Unknown. 

(jReen  Crab.  Unknown. 

Cancer.  Unknown. 

Cancer  Forceps.  Inhabits  the  ocean. 

Cancer.  Unknown. 

Hippocampus,  ( Syngnathus  Hippocampus.) 

Cancer . Unknown. 

Suppofed  Cancer  Cryjlatus.  Inhabits  the  ocean. 

Hermit  Crab,  (Cancer  Diogenes.)  Inhabits  an  univalve  fhell 
the  lame  as  the  foldier  crab. 

Horrid  Cr  ab,  ( Cancer  Horridus.)  Is  a native  of  the  Afiatic  Seas* 


Indian  Monoculus,  Mollucca,  or  King  Crab,  ( Monoculus 
Polyphemus. ) 

The  name  Monoculus  was  bellowed  on  this  genus  of  infects,  from 
the  circumftance  of  the  eyes  being  generally  leafed  fo  near  each 
other,  as  upon  a curfory  view  to  appear  as  if  fingle.  In  fome  fpeciesi, 
however,  (as  in  the  prefent,)  it  happens  that  they  are  really  remote 
from  each  other.  Of  all  the  animals  of  which  naturalifts  have  agreed 
to  diftinguilh  by  the  appellation  of  infects,  the  Indian  Monoculus  is 
by  far  the  larged  yet  known.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  is  faid  to  be  generally  found  in  pairs,  or  male  and  female  fwim- 
ming  together.  To  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Monoculus  I fhould 
not  omit  to  add,  that  the  eyes  in  this  animal,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Andre,  (Phil.  PranfaSP  vol.  72,)  confift  of  a great 
number  of  very  fmaU  cones ; in  this  refpefl  they  differ  from  thofe 
of  mod  other  infers,  in  which  the  outward  coat  of  the  eye  is  com- 
pofed  of  innumerable  flight  convexities,  bounded  by  an  hexagonal 
outline. 

The  Cray  Fish,  ( Cancer  Homarus.) 

This  grows  to  a confiderable  fize;  and  on  fome  of  our  fhofes  is 
frequently  taken.  As  an  article  of  food  -it  is  little  inferior  to  the 
lobfler. 


Cases y Nos.  43  and  44. 

Gradual,  from  thefc  what  numerous  kinds  defeend 
Evadiing  e’en  the  microfcopic  eye  ! 

Full  N turc  1 warms  with  life  ; one  wond’rous  maf$ 

Of  animals,  or  atoms  organized, 

Waiting  the  vital  breath,  when  Parent  Heav’n 

Shall  bid  his  fpirit  blow.  Thomson. 

MARINE  PRODUCTIONS. 

This  pair  of  cafes  contain  a rich  and  numerous  aflemblage  of  the 
inhabitants  o*  the  marine  world,  difpofed  in  iuch  a manner  as  they 
maybe  fuppofed  to  exid  in  the  bottom  of  their  native  element:  they 
conmt  of  Shells,  Corals,  Coralines,  Madrepores,  Gorgonias,  Sponges, 
occ.  cVc.  to  deferibe  which  accurately  would  require  the  pen  of  an 
.Lilis  or  a Sohnder,  and  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  little 
publication.  We  fhall  merely  obferve,  that  till  lately  the  principal 
parts  or  the  contents  of  thefe  cafes  were  confidered  as  Marine  Vege- 
tables growing  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ; but  the  obfervation  of 
,a.*5r  naturahds  have  decidedly  proved  them  to  be  the  fabrication  of 
1 erent  minute  animals,  which  however  infignificant  they  may 
appear  to  the  unobferving  part  of  mankind,  are,  from  their  immenfe, 
their  inconceivaole  number,  of  more  confequencc  than  generally  fup- 
poled  : it  is  to  the  accumulated  myriads  of  them  that  we  owe  part  of 
the  illand  on  which  we  live ; our  hills  arc  in  many  places  full  of 
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them,  and  fome  rocks  are  entirely  of  their  formation.  New  Blands 
have  been  formed  within  the  memory  of  many  now  living;  and 
many  Teas  are  becoming  every  year  more  difficult  to  navigate,  being 
almoft  choaked  up  by  the  habitations  of  animals  aimed  too  fmall  for 
human  perception. 

Bell  Glass  of  Corals  and  Shells , No:  1. 

Contain  an  affemblage  of  upwards  of  One  hundred  rare  Shells  and 
Corals,  beautifully  difplayed  under  a very  large  bell  glafs  on  a tripod 
fupported  by  crabs.  The  contents  have  moftly  their  names  on  them. 

Bell  Glass,  No.  2. 

With  a very  large  Paper  Nautilus,  ( Argovauta  Argo.') 

This  is  the  animal  from  which  man  is  firft  fuppofed  to  have 
learned  the  art  of  failing.  Pope,  in  his  Efiay  on  Man,  alludes  to  it, 
where  he  fays, 

“ I. earn  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  fail, 

Spread  the  light  oar,  and  catch  the  flying  g^le.” 

Pliny  deferibes  it  thus,  £c  But  among!!  the  principal  miracles  of 
nature  is  the  animal  called  Pompilos,  or  Nautilus  : it  afeends  to  the 
furface  of  the  fea  in  a fupine  pofture,  and  gradually  raifing  itfelf  up, 
forces  by  means  of  its  tube,  all  the  water  from  the  (hell,  in  order  that 
it  may  fwim  the  more  readily  ; then  throwing  back  the  two  foremoft 
arms,  difplays  between  them  a membrane  of  wonderful  tenuity, 
which  a£ts  as  a fail,  while  with  the  remaining  arms  it  rows  itfelf 
along,  the  tail  in  the  middle  acting  as  an  helm  to  direCt  its  courfe; 
and  thus  purfues  its  voyage  like  a little  fhip,  till  alarmed  by  any 
appearance  of  danger,  when  it  takes  in  the  water,  and  defeends.” 

Bell  Glass , No.  3. 

Contains  the  Chambered  Nautilus,  ( Nautilus  Pampilus,)  on 
a group  of  Corals,  and  other  Marine  Productions. 

Bell  Glass , No.  4. 

With  a feCtion  of  the  Chambered  Nautilus,  (hewing  its 
curious  internal  flruCture. 

Bell  Glass , No.  5. 

This  contains  feveral  fine  Marine  Productions,  Smong  which  is 
the  Madrepora  Faficidura , Madrepora  Angulofa,  and  another,  un- 
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known;  the  round  Angler  Lophius  Mu  vie  at  a , that  raie  and  beautiful 
fhell ; the  Venus  Dione ; a remarkably  fine  fpecimen  of  the  1 horny 
Woodcock,  Mur  ex  Tribulus , and  feveral  other  rare  I ifhes,  Crabs, 
and  Shells. 

Bell  Glass , No.  6. 


MINERALS. 

Beautiful  Group  of  Crystals,  of  extrordinary  fize,  from  the 
mines  of  Dauphiny ; prefented  by  Thomas  Allan,  efq;  of  Edinburgh, 
Pipe  Chalcedony,  from  Iceland. 

Large  fpecimen  of  Opal  in  the  Matrix. 

Three  Opals,  polifhed. 

Native  Gold,  or  Limestone,  from  Tranfylvania. 

Irifh  Gold,  from  the  Wicklow  Mountain. 

Oriental  Cat’s  Eye. 

White  Cat’s  Eye,  from  Germany. 

Aqua  Marine  or  Beryl,  polilhed. 

Flour  Spar,  from  Derbylhire. 

Group  of  Amethyst  Crystals,  from  Hungary. 

Gold  Sandarak. 

Beautiful  Brown  Spar,  with  fnow-like  appearance,  from 
Tranfylvania. 

Brown  Spar,  in  Cryfial. 

Fine  fpecimen  of  Iridescent  Iron,  in  Cryftal,  from  the  Ifle 
of  Elba. 

Splendid  Iron  Ore,  from  Hungary. 

Bubbled  Malachite  Copper  Ore,  with  mountain  Blue,  from 
Siberia. 

Malleable  Copper,  from  Cornwall. 

Copper  Ore,  from  ditto. 

Model  of  the  Pigot  Diamond,  valued  at  35,000!. 

Variety  of  Crystals,  from  Buenos  Ayres;  containing  Silver 
and  other  extraneous  matter. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Numerous  extraordinary  and  ftupendous  remains  of  non-defeript 
animals,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  Ohio,  Wabafh,  Illinois, 
Mifiifiippi,  Ofage,  Miffouri,  See.  brought  to  England  by  a gentleman 
who  palled  feveral  years  on  a mineralogical  tour  in  unfrequented  parts 
of  North- America.  They  confift  of  different  parts  of  animals,  fuch 
as  heads,  vertebrae,  ribs,  grinders,  and  horns ; among  which,  the 
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moft  worthy  of  remark  is  the  foot  of  a clawed  animal  of  the  /era 
genus,  or  tiger  fpecies.  This  paw,  clothed  with  flefh,  fkin,  and  hair, 
tilled  with  mufcles,  flexors,  and  cartilages,  mult,  when  dilated  on  its 
prey,  have  covered  a fpace  of  ground  four  feet  by  three.  Did  the 
animal  to  whom  it  appertained  partake  of  a ftrcngth  of  body  propor- 
tionate to  the  fize  of  this  foot,  and  at  the  fame  time  add  the  ability 
and  ferocity  of  the  tiger  to  his  unequalled  magnitude,  he  mull  have 
been  the  terror  of  the  forefls,  and  of  mankind.  I hat  fuch  an  animal 
did  exifl,  this  fpecimen  is  a fufficicnt  proof;  nor  did  it  alone  inhabit 
America,  for  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  an  animal  fimilar 
in  fome  refpe<f!s  to  the  above,  once  had  pofleflion  of  our  ifland ; 
for  various  remains  of  non-defcript  animals  have  been  frequently 
dug  up  of  late  in  different  counties.  T he  thigh-bone  marked  A. 
which  is  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  was  found  in  digging  the  Elles- 
mere Canal  in  the  year  1803,  near  the  village  of  Wrenbury,  in  Che- 
fhire.  B.  is  one  toe  of  the  clawed  foot.  C.  feveral  joints  of  the  tail, 
•which  mud  in  the  living  animal  have  been  as  thick  as  an  ordinary 
oak  tree.  D.  one  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back;  the  paflage  for  the 
fpinal  marrow  is  fo  large,  that  a man’s  arm  may  with  eafe  pafs  through 
it.  E.  is  a lecSlion  of  a Ipiral  tufk,  thirteen  feet  in  length.  F.  a car- 
nivorous grinder,  nine  pounds  weight,  being  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  times  as  heavy  as  that  of  a horfe.  G.  a large  grinder  of 
another  fpecies  of  thefe  flupendous  non-defcripts,  evidently  an  her- 
bivorous animal.  On  the  fu bj e6b  however  of  thefe  Incognita  but  a 
few  words  are  neceflary  : they  have  been  on  the  whole  the  furprifeof 
the  enlightened  naturalifl,  and  the  admiration  of  the  claflical  fcholar; 
we  therefore  refer  thofe,  who  wilh  to  be  more  particularly  informed 
refpecf  ing  thefe  remains,  to  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ Memoirs  of  Mammoth 
and  other  extraordinary  and  flupendous  Bones f*  written  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  brought  them  to  England,  and  fold  them  to  the  Pro- 
prietor ol  this  Mufeum. 

Glafs  Cafe,  containing  an  Egyptian  Mummy. 

The  ancient  methods  obferved  by  the  Egyptians  in  embalming 
human  bodies,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  performed  after  this 
manner : 11  There  were  certain  perfons  appointed  for  the  buflnefs, 
“ who  had  three  prices  according  to  the  workmanfhip.  In  the  moft 
“ efle.emed  method  of  embalming,  they  extracted  the  brains  by  the 
11  nofe  with  a crooked  iron,  and  then  poured  in  drugs;  afterwards 
“ they  opened  the  body,  took  out  the  bowels,  wafhed  the  infide  with 
“ palm  wine,  and  having  rubbed  into  it  pounded  perfumes,  filled  the 
“ cavity  with  myrrh,  caflia,  and  other  fpices,  and  then  fewed  it  up. 
“ After  this  they  wafhed  the  body  with  nitre,  and  let  it  lie  feventy 
“ days;  and  having  wafhed  it  again,  bound  it  up  in  folds  of  linen, 
“ belmearirtg  it  over  w'ith  gums,  which  the  Egyptians  ufed  inflead  of 

glue.  The  relations  then  took  home  the  body,  and  enclofing  it  in 
ic  the  wooden  figure  of  a man,  placed  it  in  the  catacombs.  Another 


* This  Pamphlet  may  be  purchased  at  the  Mufeum. 
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« method  of  embalming,  w?s  inje&ing  turpentine  of  cedar  with  a pipe 
«c  into  the  body,  without  cutting  it ; they  then  faked  it  foi  leventy 
c<  (jays  and  afterwards  drew  out  the  pipe,  which  brought  along  with 
« it  the  inteftines.  1 he  nitre  dried  up  the  flelh,  leaving  nothing  but 
“ tkin  and  bones.  1 he  third  way  was  only  by  cleanung  the  mode 
« with  fait  and  water,  and  faking  it  for  feventy  days.”  1 rom  what 
Diodorus  obferves,  one  would  imagine  that  there  was  a way  or  pre- 
fervin^  the  bodies  much  fuperior  to  either  of  the  former  ; tor  lie 
fays  their  eye-brows  and  eye  -lalhes,  with  the  form  and  appearance  ot 
the  whole  body,  were  fo  well  preferved,  that  they  might  be  known 
by  their  features  ; whence  many  of  the  Egyptians  kept  the  bodies  or 
their  anceftors  in  houfes  adorned  at  a great  expenfe;  and  had  the 
pleafure  to  fee  their  forefathers  for  many  generations  back,  and  to 
obferve  all  their  features  as  well  as  if  they  were  living.  It  does  not 
however  appear  that  any  bodies  were  ever  dilcovered  embalmed  in 


this  manner. 

The  Mummy  in  this  coition  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  the 
French,  and  taken  from  them  by  an  Enghfh  privateer,  and  was 
remarkable  for  containing  only  the  head,  and  part  of  the  thigh  and 
leg  bones,  which  were  enveloped  in  folds  of  fine  linen,  neatly  three 
inches  thick.  The  linen  in  fome  parts  was  as  white  and  perfefl : as 
when  firft  done,  and  on  the  legs  there  was  fome  of  tne  fdcfh  full 
remaining,  although,  from  a moderate  calculation,  it  muft  have  been 
embalmed  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years. 

Head  of  the  ancient  Irish  Elk,  or  Moose  Deer.  The  fpecics 
extinct.  This  head  was  found  nine  feet  under  ground  in  a marl  pit, 
on  the  lands  of  Dewftown,  the  feat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Farn- 
hain,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  Ireland,  Anno  1801.  Prelented  by 
Leonard  MlNally,  efq;  of  Dublin.  . . 

The  Hand  of  a Lady,  with  the  Blood-Veffels,  finely  injected, 
to  (hew  the  fituation  of  the  veins,  &c.  Prefented  by  Allan  Burn, 
efq;  Lecturer  of  Anatomy,  Glafgow. 

A Mummy  of  the  White  Ibis.  The  White  Ibis,  though 
now  unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  was  formerly  worfhipped  by  them 
as  a deity,  in  confequcnce  of  the  great  fervice  it  did  tnein,  in  dekioy- 
ing  the  v.ifi  quantities  of  ferpents  3nd  Feptiles  with  which  that  coun- 
try wasinfefied.  'The  veneration  for  them  extended  even  after  their 
death ; for  whenever  the  body  of  a dead  ibis  could  be  found,  it  was 
carefully  embalmed  after  the  manner  of  the  mummies  Mr.  Bruce, 
the  Abyflinian  traveller,  mentions  his  having  opened  feveral  of  them, 
in  which  the  bones,  and  even  fome  feathers,  were  entire.  LufFon 
fays,  u he  received  feveral  of  thefe  mummies  from  the  bird  pits  in 
“ the  plains  of  Saccara ; that  tl.e  fhape  of  all  ot  them  was  a fort  cf 
“ doll,  formed  by  the  bandages  which  iricafed  the  bird  ; of  which 
u the  greater  part  fell  into  black  dull  when  the  ligatures  were 

removed.”  T hey  are  generally  preferved  in  earthen  jars,  with  the 
cover  cemented  down;  but  fometivnes,  as  is  the  cafe  in  this,  put  into 
a kind  of  coffin  made  of  fycamorc,  the  covers  of  which  were  deco- 
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rated  with  hieroglyphics,  which  are  yet  vifiblc  in  the  one  in  this 
Mufeum. 

A Mummy  of  the  Ibis,  opened  to  (hew  its  contents.  Haflel- 
quift,  and  other  naturalifts  and  travellers,  who  have  vifited  the 
catacombs  of  Egypt,  fay  that  the  Mummies  of  the  Ibis  contain  in 
genet al  little  but  bjackduft,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  bird ; but  that  they  were  informed  that  fometimes,  though  very' 
rarely,  the  bones  and  feathers  were  found  in  them  : this  is  the  cafe 
with  the  one  in  this  Mufeum;  the  cloth  in  which  it  was  wrapped, 
the  bill,  bones,  and  feathers,  are  Hill  entire.  This  very  intereiting 
and  curious  article  was  added  to  the  colleftion  by  the  liberality  of 
Jacob  Wiikinfon,  efq;  of  Bath,  whofe  brother,  C,  Wilkinfon,  cfq; 
of  Clapham,  brought  it  from  Egypt.  What  are  our  boafted  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  ? the  dates  of  our  churches  and  cathedrals  (though 
crumbled  and  crumbling  into  duflj  are  but  as  yefterday  when  com- 
pared with  the  age  of  a few  perifhable  feathers,  which  had  exigence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  perhaps  two  thoufand  years  before  the  foun- 
dation ftone  of  the  firft  of  them  were  laid.  What  a field  for  reflec- 
tion does  the  contemplation  of  this  article  open  to  our  view. 

“ Son  »f  to-day,  thy  daring  hopes  are  vain, 

“ That  aught  of  thee  my  lengthened  date  lhall  gain.” 

Large  Horn  of  the  American  Stag,  prefented  by  Capt.  Mars, 
of  America. 

Elephant’s  Head  and  Grinders,  prefented  by  Samuel  Stani- 
forth,  efq;  Liverpool. 

Head  of  the  Leopard. 

The  Skull  of  the  Babyroussa,  or  Indian  Hog.  The  mod 
diftinguifhing  charaderiftic  of  this  animal  confiftsin  four  large  tufks, 
the  two  ftouteft  of  which  proceed,  like  thofe  of  the  wild  boar,  from 
the  under  jaw,  pointing  upwards  ; the  two  others  rife  up  like  horns, 
on  the  outfide  of  the  upper  jaw,  juft  above  the  nofe,  and  extend  in  a 
curve  above  the  eyes  almoft  touching  the  forehead,  and  are  about 
feven  inches  long.  The  ufe  this  animal  makes  of  thefe  tufks  is  in 
Deeping,  which  they  do,  as  is  faid,  by  hooking  them  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  The  Babyroufla  is  found  in  leyeral  of  the  iflands 
of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

The  Horn  of  the  Ibex. 

Horns  of  the  Roe-Buck. 

Egg  and  Thigh  Bone  of  an  Ostrich. 

Leg  of  a Cassowary. 

Three  Noses  of  the  Saw-Fish.  The  largeft  of  thefe  is  three 
feet  feven  inches  long,  eight  inches  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  four  at 
the  point ; it  is  armed  at  the  fides  with  thirty-eight  ftrong  teeth, 
about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  two  inches  from  each  other. 

The  Jaws  of  an  enormous  Shark,  which  meafures  fix  feet  fix 
inches  in  circumference. 
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The  Fossil  Tooth  of  a Shark,  nearly  four  times  as  large  as 
thofe  in  the  above  jaws. 

The  Cavity  of  a Whale’s  Ear. 

The  Jaws  of  a Porpoise. 

Shells  of  the  Nine  and  Three-banded  Armadillos. 

Part  of  the  Hide  of  a Rhinoceros,  remarkable  for  its  thicknefs, 
being  piftol  proof. 

Skull  of  the  Walrus.  This  animal  inhabits  the  Northern 
Seas,  and  grows  to  an  amazing  fize ; the  tufks  are  fometimes  up- 
wards of  two  feet  in  length. 

Horns  of  the  White  Antelope.  The  horns  of  th is  animal 
are  very  long  and  (lender,  of  a black  colour,  and  (harp  pointed.  The 
animal  is  ot  a milk-white  colour,  and  inhabits  the  ifland  of  Gow 
Bali  rein,  in  the  Gulf  of  Baffora. 

Teeth  of  the  Hippopotamus,  which  are  of  vaft  ftrength  and 
fize,  particularly  the  tufks  or  canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  ; they 
fometimes  meafure  more  than  two  feet,  and  weigh  upwards  of 
fix  pounds. 

Glals  Cafe,  containing  four  different  Beaks  and  Heads  of  the 
Calao,  or  Hornbill  Bird;  remarkable  for  the  fingular  appen- 
dages on  the  upper  mandibles.  No.  i.  Helmet  Hornbill.  No.  2. 
Pier  Hornbill.  No.  3.  Rhinoceros  Hornbill.  No.  4.  Philippa 
Hornbill. 

An  Elephant’s  Tail. 

Wasp’s  Nest,  from  South- America,  on  the  branch  of  an  oak, 
on  which  it  was  formed.  The  nole  in  the  fide  is  cut  to  (hew  the 
flruiture  of  the  combs.  The  entrance  to  it  is  at  the  bottom,  and 
is  contrived  in  fuch  a manner  that  no  rain  can  enter. 

Skeleton  of  an  Ostrich. — Skeletons  of  Birds,  viz.  the 
Creeper,  Snipe,  Oylier  Catcher,  Lark,  Starling,  Green  Linnet, 
Fieldfare,  and  Moor  Game.  . , 

Vertebra  of  the  Spermaceti  Whale. 

Specimen  of  h gssil  Oak,  found  in  a quarry  near  Coventry. 
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THE  ARMOURY. 

Charm’d  with  the  fight,  the  ardent  bread  is  fir’d 

With  thoughts  like  thofe  which  ancient  baids  infpir’d. 

THIS  department  of  the  Mufeum  is  fitted  up  in  an  appropriate 
and  elegant  manner,  reprefenting  the  interior  of  the  hall  of  one  of 
the  caftles  of  our  ancient  nobility.  T he  armour  and  various  imple- 
ments of  war  difplayed  in  trophies,  or  on  figures  placed  under  Gothic 
canopies,  forcibly  call  to  our  minds  the  times  of  chivalry  and  the 
days  when  our  ancefiors,  by  their  deeds  in  arms,  carried  viilory  and 
conqueR  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  were“  finale-handled”  able 
to  reduce  that  country  to  a Rate  of  valTalage  that  now  threatens  the 
independence  of  every  Rate  on  the  continent.  AmongR  this  collec- 
tion of  antiquities  the  Armour  is  what  attra&s  the  attention  of 
every  vifiter.  Here  an  ample  field  will  be  open  for  meditation: 
the  form,  make,  and  materials  of  thefe  war-fuits  will  be  a fource  of 
admiration  and  furprife.  When  a thought  is  call:  on  the  warriors, 
whcfe  ftrengh  enabled  them  to  lufiain  fuch  a weight  of  metal,  and 
at  the  fame  time  were  capable  of  exerting  themfelves,  performing 
under  it  every  exploit,  and  enduring  every  toil  of  war,  he  will  feel 
himfelf  as  the  offspring  of  a dwindled  race  of  mankind. 

The  Figure  on  the  Horfe  is  drefled  in  Hauberk,  or  ancient 
Suit  of  Mail,  fuch  as  was  worn  in  the  army  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, when  he  invaded  this  country.  It  is  compofed  of  final]  rings 
of  iron,  which,  pafiing  through  four  others,  are  riveted  together  in 
fuch  a manner  as  not  to  prevent  any  motion  of  the  body.  Befides 
their  ordinary  clothes,  the  Knights  wore  under  the  Hauberk  a Joofe 
garment,  called  a Gambefon,  which  defeended  as  low  as  the  knee ; 
it  was  Ruffed  with  woollen  or  cotton,  and  quilted;  its  ufe  was  to 
deaden  the  Rroke  of  a fword  or  a lance,  winch,  though  it  did  not 
divide  the  mail,  might  feverely  bruife  the  body.  Between  the  Hau- 
berk and  Gambefon  a breaR-plate  of  iron,  called  a PlaRron,  was 
occafionally  put  on;  and  over  all,  men  of  family  wore  furcoats  of 
fatin,  velvet,  or  cloth  of  gold  and  filver,  richly  embroidered  with 
their  armorial  bearings.  Thus  enveloped,  and  loaded  with  fuch  a 
number  of  weighty  incumbrances,  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that 
in  the  midR  of  fummer,  in  the  heat,  duR,  and  prefs  of  an  engage- 
ment, men  at  arms  fhould  be  fuffocated  in  their  armour ; an  event 
which  we  learn  from  hiRory  often  happened.  Befides  the  incon- 
venience of  being  thus  fwathed  up  like  an  Egyptian  mummy,  a man 
could  have  but  little  power  of  adfion,  and  this  in  fome  mea- 
fure  accounts  for  the  final!  number  of  knights  Rain  in  an  engagement 
with  cavalry  only : probably  as  ranfom  was  fo  great  an  object  in 
thofe  days,  they  rather  wifhed  to  capture  than  kill  their  enemies,  and 
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far  that  purpofe  endeavoured  to  unhorfe  them  ; for  when  they  were 
overturned,  they  were  immoveable,  and  lay  on  the  fpot  till  remounted 
by  their  friends,  or  overtaken  by  their  enemies.  This  venerable 
relic  of  antiquity  came  originally  from  the  Caftleof  Tong,  in  Shrop- 
ihire,  and  was  prefented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckridge  to  the  Mufeutn 
of  the  late  Richard  Green,  efq;  of  Lichfield,  from  whence  it  was 
purchafed  by  the  prefent  proprietor.  It  is  prefumed,  that  this  Hau- 
berk is  the  only  perfeft  one  of  the  kind  remaining  in  England,  as 
there  is  not  a fpecimcn  exhibited  either  at  the  Tower  or  Britifh 
iVlufeum.  In  the  Treatife  on  Ancient  Armour,  written  by  the  late 
Francis  Grofe,  efq;  F.  A.S.  a description  is  given  of  this  identical 

Suit  of  Mail,  in  vol.  ii.  page  9,  plate  21. This  figure  is  mounted 

on  a fine  Horfe,  which  is  likewife  covered  by  a fuit  of  ancient 
Armour,  compofed  of  feveral  thoufgnd  plates  of  fteel  and  brafs, 
firmly  united  by  riveted  iron  rings,  of  the  fame  conftruCtion  as  the 
Hauberk,  along  with  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  worn. 
This  k:nd  of  horfe  armour  is  believed  not  to  have  been  common, 
even  at  the  time  it  was  in  ufe,  as  not  a fingle  fpecimen  except  the 
prefent  has  reached  us,  nor  has  a correct  reprefentation  of  it  been 
publifhed.  On  this  account  it  niufl  be  highly  interefting  to  thofe 
who  are  fond  of  examining  fuch  relics  of  antiquity. 

The  Figure  on  the  left-hand  is  drefled  in  a complete  fuit  of 
Pikemen’s  Armour,  worn  by  the  arquebufiers  and  mufketeers,  at 
the  firfl  introduction  of  fire-arms.  It  is  in  fine  prefervation,  and 
belonged  to  an  officer,  who  probably  ufed  it  at  the  memorable  liege 
of  Latham-Houfe,  as  it  was  known  to  have  been  preferved  at  Crofs- 
Hall,  in  that  neighbourhood,  a confiderable  number  of  years.  It  was 
prefented  to  the  Mufcum  by  Col.  Stanley,  M.P.  the  prefent  pro- 
prietor of  Crofs-Hall. 

On  the  right  hand  is  the  Figure  of  a Knight  in  a fuit  of  bright 
Steel  Armour,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  : this  is  called  Plate 
Armour,  and  is  of  more  modern  date  than  the  mail,  as  it  came  into 
general  ufe  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  At  its  firfl 
introduction  it  was  made  of  prodigious  firength  and  thicknefs,  and 
was  fitted  to  every  part  of  the  body  fo  clofe,  that  it  was  impolfible 
to  pierce  it  with  a lance. 

An  Haubergeon,  or  Shirt  of  Mail.  This  is  made  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Hauberk,  only  it  is  without  fieeves,  and  reaches 
no  lower  than  the  waifl.  By  the  flatute  of  Wincheller,  pafled  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  every  man  poffeffing 
lands  to  the  yearly  amount  of  fifteen  pounds,  and  forty  marks  in 
goods,  was  obliged  to  keep  in  his  pofieffion  an  Haubergeon,  an  iron 
head-piece,  a fword,  a knife,  and  a horfe. 

A Persian  Coat  of  Mail,  made  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Hauberk,  only  the  work  is  more  beautiful.  The  collar  is  of 
crimfon  velvet,  on  which  in  gold  fluds  is  written  in  Perfian  the  fol- 
lowing characters  c‘  All  Fatima  Hufain  Ha/an  Alla  Mohammed .” 
On  the  breaft  is  a TaJifman,  or  charm,  to  prefervethe  wearer’s  life. 
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A Brigandine  Jacket.  This  is  mentioned  in  Jeremiah, 
eh.  li.  ver.  3.  and  in  an  A£t  patted  by  Philip  and  Mary  in  1 558.  It 
was  ufed  principally  by  the  archers,  and  took  its  name  from  the 
light-armed  troops  who  firft  wore  it,  being  called  Brigands.  It  is 
coinpofed  of  a number  of  final!  plates  of  iron,  fewed  upon  quilted 
linen  through  a fmall  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  plate,  the  edges 
laid  over  each  other  like  tiles,  or  the  feales  of  a nfh  ; thefe  feales  are 
covered  with  cloth,  fo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  quilting;  it  is 
proof  againtt  the  pufh  of  a pike,  or  the  ttroke  of  a fword  ; and  yet 
is  extremely  pliable  to  every  motion  of  the  body.  The  Helmet  for 
this  fuit  is  called  a Skull,  or  Steel  Cap. 

A great  variety  of  Pieces  of  Armour,  for  all  parts  of  the  body  5 
among  which  are  feveral  pieces  prelented  by  the  Corporation  of 
Staftoid  to  the  Lichfield  Mufeum,  and  a number  of  Back  and 
Bread  Plates  of  different  kinds,  given  by  the  Corporation  of  Coven- 
try to  this  Collection. 

Impreffion  of  a fine  Roman  Helmet. 

A fuir  of  Dutch  Light-horfe  Armour  and  Helmet,  with  three 
moveable  bars  in  front.  It  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Venables,  in  Cheshire. 

An  open  fronted  Helmet,  found  in  a ditch  near  Wigan,  a few 
years  fihee,  on  the  fpot  where  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  a battle  with 
the  Parliament  forces,  in  the  year  165:,  in  favour  of  Charles  II. 

A Helmet,  found  at  Carthage,  about  the  year  1800,  by  J. 
Jackfon,  efq;  of  Bafinghatl-flreet,  London.  It  greatly  refembles  the 
Morions  worn  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

A fine'  T ilting  Helmet,  refembhng  the  Roman  one. 

A Morion,  or  open  kind  of  Helmet,  without  vifor  or  beaver, 
fo  me  what  refembling  a hat;  it  was  commonly  worn  by  the  Arque- 
bufiers  and  Mufketeers. 

An  open-fronted  Helmet. 

Several  Pot  Helmets,  or  Iron  Hats,  with  broad  brims. 

The  Plastron,  or  Breast-Plate,  ufually  worn  under  the 
Hauberk,  5cc. 

A Roundel,  Rondache,  or  Norman  Shield.  See  Grofe's 
Ancient  Armour , plate  34,  vol  .ii.)  This  fhield  derived  its  name 
from  its  circular  figure ; it  is  made  of  circular  pieces  of  iron,  fattened 
together,  ttudded  with  brafs,  and  lined  with  leather,  but  they  were 
fometimes  compofed  of  oziers,  boards  of  light  wood,  finews  or  ropes 
covered  with  leather,  plates  of  metal,  or  ttuck  full  of  nails  in  con- 
centric circles  or  other  figures.  The  Norman  foldiers  carried  this 
Ihield,  fattened  to  a ftrap  and  hung  over  the  (boulder.  1 he  Roun- 
dels of  metal,  particularly  thofe  richly  engraved  or  embotted,  feem 
rather  to  have  been  infignia  of  dignity,  anciently  borne  before  gene- 
rals or  great  officers,  than  calculated  for  war,  moft  of  them  being 
too  heavy  for  convenient  ufe,  or  too  flight  to  refift  the  violence  of  a 
firoke,  either  from  a fword  or  battle-axe. 
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Large  Gun  Case . 

Singular  Iron  Turkish  Bridle  Bit. 

Another  Bridle  Bit  of  a different  make. 

An  Ancient  Spanner  and  Primer. 

A very  ancient  and  uncommon  Arquebuse  Match-Lock  ; 
the  but  very  much  curved,  and  richly  ornamented  with  inlaid  work 
in  ivory:  on  which  is  alfo  a reprefentation  of  a Spanifh  foldier  in 
the  drefs  of  the  age.  The  trigger  is  about  twelve  inches  long, 
Ihaped  to  the  curve  of  the  but.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  taken  on 
board  the  Spanilh  Armada. 

A very  curious  Mahratta  Horseman’s  Sword,  between  four 
and  five  feet  long,  of  excellent  temper ; the  blade,  which  is  very 
thin,  is  fixed  into  a kind  of  gauntlet,  that  reaches  nearly  to  the 
wearer’s  elbow,  and  in  which  there  is  a grafp  acrofs  the  infide  for 
the  hand.  See  Grofe^pl.  50.  No.  1 and  2. 

. Highland  Pistol,  brafs  mounted. 

Two  Highland  Pistols,  made  of  iron,  and  of  different 
conflru&ions. 

A Sword,  with  a Pistol  in  the  handle:  taken  from  a French 
officer  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris. 

A very  curious  double  Wheel-Lock  Musket,  from  the  Grand 
Duke  ot  Tufcany’s  Gallery  at  Florence.  This  piece  has  two  pans, 
two  wheels  of  ffeel,  and  two  flints ; by  which  contrivance  it  dis- 
charges twice  with  once  loading. 

A Turkish  Gun,  bell-mouthed  ; the  barrel  fluted  and  damafked, 
a fnaphaunch  lock,  and  the  flock  inlaid  with  ivory. 

A Turkish  Musket,  the  flock,  lock,  and  barrel,  like  the  for- 
mer, but  richly  ornamented,  and  mounted  with  filver.  This  curious 
piece  was  taken  from  the  Turks  by  Count  Orlow,  the  Ruffian 
General ; afterwards  exchanged  with  an  Englifh  gentleman  for  a 
fine  horfe  ; the  gentleman  prefented  it  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Paget, 
who  gave  it  to  the  Lichfield  Mufeum,  from  whence  it  was  purchafed 
by  the  prefent  Proprietor. 

A.  very  curious  modem  Fowling-Piece,  made  by  C.  Malbon, 
of  Cheffer ; it  has  two  pans,  the  hindmoft  is  fhut  by  means  of  a 
fftort  lever  or  regulator,  while  the  foremoff  is  ufed.  It  fires  twice 
with  once  loading. 

^ A moff  curious  and  beautiful  ancient  Spanish  Wheel-Lock 
I'  usee,  the  whole  flock  of  which  is  entirely  covered  with  the  tnoft 
exquifite  inlaid  work  in  ivory  and  mother  of  pearl,  reprefenting  a 
variety  of  figures  of  men,  beafls,  birds,  flowers,  &c. 

A beautiful  fmall  French  Piece,  of  very  capital  workmanfliip. 

A Magazine  Gun,  made  in  Italy  in  the  year  1666,  which, 
when  loaded  at  the  but  end,  may  be  dilcharged  by  moving  a fhort 
regulator,  ten  times  in  iefs  than  half  a minute. 

L 
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Magazine  Gun,  made  at  Pontefra£f,  in  Yorkfhire,  by  Martin 
Raynald  ; it  may  with  eafe  and  fafety  be  fired  eight  times  in  half  a 
minute  with  only  once  charging. 

A Long  Gun,  purchafed  at  the  late  fale  of  the  Leverian  Mufeum. 
With  this  piece  General  Wedderburne  (brother  to  Lord  Lough- 
borough) was  killed,  when  reconnoitering  a fort  in  the  Ead-Indies. 
The  didance  from  the  fort  was  fo  great,  that  the  fhot  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for,  uritil  the  place  was  taken,  and  this  long  gun  difeovered. 

Several  other  Guns;  the  whole  forming  a complete  feries  from 
the  fird  invention,  and  (hewing  their  gradual  improvement. 

Snaphaunch  Pistol-Stock,  curioufly  inlaid. 

A Angular  Pistol,  with  an  inlaid  dock. 

A Wheel-Lock  Pistol,  made  in  Germany  in  the  year  15S6. 

A brace  of  curious  French  Double-barreled  Pistols. 

A brace  of  ancient  Rifle-barreled  Pistols. 

A number  of  ancient  Gun  Locks. 

A Magnificent  Turkish  Sword,  called  the  Yattagan, 
the  hilt  and  fcabbard  of  folid  filver  of  the  lined  workmanfhip  ; the 
blade  is  bent  the  reverfe  way  from  the  feymitar,  and  is  worn  before, 
attached  to  an  embroidered  belt. 

In  this  cale  are  alfo  a variety  of  ancient  Spup.s,  many  of  them 
very  curious. 

Lance,  called  Assigay,  ufed  by  the  Caffraria  Chiefs,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope* 

Mahratta  Dagger,  of  curious  condrudlion. — See  Grojeys 
Ancient  Armour , plate  56,  No.  4,  vol.  ii. 

Over  the  glafs  cafe  that  contains  the  Guns  are  difplayed  a variety 
of  ancient  Weapons,  many  of  which  are  at  prefent  unknown  ; 
among  them  is  the  Norman  Bill,  and  feveral  Pikes,  Halberts,  &c. 
taken  on  board  the  Spani(h  Armada. 

The  Bottom  Cafe  contains  the  following  mifcellaneous  articles  : — 

An  ancient  Manuscript  Missal  on  vellum,  finely  illuminated, 
written  before  the  invention  of  printing. 

A Reading-Desk,  for  holding  the  above,  which  folds  together, 
and  is  made  of  one  piece  of  wood. 

Several  pieces  of  Roman  Pottery,  found  near  Colchefter, 
in  Efiex. 

The  following  Fire-Arms  are  arranged  on  each  fide  of  the  Large 
Glafs  Cafe,  beginning  at  the  right  hand  : — 

An  ancient  English  A^A'I'ch-Lock  Musket,  of  the  fird 
invention;  it  belonged  originally  to  the  family  of  the  Wingsfieids  of 
Afderton,  in  the  countv  of  Salop,  whofe  names  and  arms  are  engra- 
ved on  two  efcutcheoris  of  mother  of  pearl  on  the  dock,  the  barrel 
is  very  heavy,  and  nearly  four  feet  long;  on  it  is  the  date  1615. 

Another  Match-Lock,  very  large  and  heavy,  dated  1640. 
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An  ancient  English  Fowling-Piece,  with  a fnaphaunch  lock, 
the  ftock  richly  inlaid  with  ivory  and  pearl  (hells  engraved  1 his 
piece  is  fu.  pofed  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  Skeffington 
family,  formerly  owners  of  Filhcrwick,  now  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Donegal. 

Ancient  Match-Lock,  with  lingular  (lock. 

Blunderbuss  Pistol,  brafs  barrel. 

Large  Blunderbuss,  brafs  barrel.  This  piece  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  had  with  him  at  the  Battie  near  Dunblaine  in  Scotland  in 
the  year  1715.  A fervant  of  the  Duke  preserved  his  matter’s  life 
by  (hooting  a rebel  with  it,  who  had  prefented  his  piece  at  his  Grace, 
with  a defign  to  kill  him.  It  was  given  by  the  above  fervant  to  Mr. 
Wickens  of  Birmingham,  who  gave  it  to  the  Lichfield  Mufeutn, 
from  whence  it  was  purchafed  by  the  prefent  Proprietor. 

A Perfian  Match-Lock,  with  a fquare  barrel,  inlaid  with  gold ; 
the  Hock  fplendidly  ornamented  with  painting  and  gelding. 

Another  Persian  Gun,  richly  inlaid  with  gold. 

A curious  Indian  Match-Lock  Musket. 

Ancient  Calabre,  Snaphaunch  Lock. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  Cafe  are  the  following  Fire-Arms : — 

An  American  Rifle,  taken  at  Fort  Wafhington. 

Spanish  Fowling-Piece,  with  curious  Lock. 

Ancient  Snaphaunch  Musket. 

Wheel-Lock  Musket. 

Chinese  Halbert,  the  handle  inlaid  with  Mother  of  Pearl. 

A fingular  Sword,  ufed  by  the  Tartars. 

A Chinese  Shield,  covered  with  Buffalo’s  hide,  japanned. 

A Mameluke’s  Shield,  made  of  a Rhinoceros’s  hide,  bullet 
proof. 

Two  Highland  Swords  and  Targets. 

A variety  of  ancient  Swords,  of  different  nations. 

A large  Two-handled  Sword,  nearly  fix  feet  long. 

Singular  Iron  Pike  and  Gun  Rest. 

Great  variety  of  Gun  Locks,  fome  of  them  very  curious. 

Halbert,  made  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  formerly  carried 
before  the  Mayor  of  Chefter. 

Indian  Match-Lock. 

A Sack  Bottle. 

An  ancient  Ha  r,  made  of  the  undrefled  fkin  of  the  wild  boar. 

A Pair  of  Warrior’s  Gloves,  made  of  Buffalo’s  hide. 

An  ancient  Buff  Gauntlet,  or  covering  for  the  left  arm,  worn 
in  the  time  of  Charles  1.  by  Sir  Francis  Rhodes,  of  Balborough-hall, 
in  Derbyfhire.  It  is  contrived  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a fhield, 
being  compofed  of  three  fkins  of  buff  leather,  and  of  ftrong  pafte- 
board. — it  is  figured  in  Grofcs  Ancient  Armour,  vol.  ii.  plate  39. 
fig.  5.  and  6.  , 

An  ancient  Cross-Bow,  remarkably  ftrong. 
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The  flock  of  a very  rich  Arcubalista,  or  Cross-Bov/,  found 
about  the  year  1773,  by  foms  labourers  on  Bofworth  Field,  renowned 
in  hiftory  for  the  vitfory  obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Richmond  (after- 
wards Henry  VII.)  over  Richard  III.  in  which  he  loft  his  crown  and 
liie.  It  is  fo  exquifitely  carved,  as  to  authorife  a conjeflure  that  it 
was  the  weapon  of  no  mean  warrior;  indeed,  very  few  fpecimens 
of  the  chifel  of  the  prefent  day  excel  it.  The  bow  is  unfortunately 
loft,  and  the  iron  work  that  remains  is  much  corroded  by  lying,  as 
it  ailuiedly  did,  2p8  y'ears  in  the  ground  ; on  it  there  are  yet  to  be 
difcovered  a number  of  ftuds  and  ornamental  pieces  of  gold.  It  is 
made  of  yew,  the  compaft  texture  of  which  wood  has  fo  well  pre- 
ferved  it  from  decay. — In  a fcarce  poem,  written  by  Charles  Allen, 
which  contains  a particular  account  of  the  Battle  of  Bofworth,  are 
the  following  lines : — 

. “ The  archers  flript  their  fleeves,  who  mult  define 

“ The  controverfie  here  debated  on. 

“ The  fun  of  Richmond’s  hope  was  in  the  fign 
“ Of  Sagittarius,  and  there  chiefly  fiione. 

“ The  feathers  of  their  {hafts  fling  as  they  went. 

V “ Being  newly  fet  to  the  one-ltring’d  inftrumenc.” 

This  fine  remain  of  antiquity  is  figured  and  defcribed  in  the  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine  for  February  1784,  and  which,  with  feveral  other 
antiquities  in  this  collection,  were  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Anti- 
quarian Society,  in  the  year  1803. 

Chinese  Quiver  and  Bow  Case,  made  of  leather,  embofted 
and  gilt. 

Chinese  Bow  and  Arrows. 

A number  of  Pikes  and  Lances  from  Africa. 

Great  variety  of  Irish  Pikes,  fuch  as  were  ufed  in  the  late 
Rebellion. 

A collection  of  Ancient  and  Foreign  Stirrup.Irons  and  Bri- 
dle Bits  ; fome  of  them  of  an  extraordinary  fize  and  weight. 

Ancient  Brass  Hanging  Candlestick. 

Small  Glass  Case. 

f j \ 

An  ancient  Sword,  formerly  ufed  by  the  Englifh  Noblemen  in 
their  hunting  excurfions.  On  the  hilt  and  fcabbard  of  this  fword, 
(which  are  of  ivory,)  are  moft  exquifitely  carved  the  death  of  every 

animal  of  the  chafe,  comprifing  more  than  ninety-feven  figures 

This  admirable  work  of  art  ferves  in  fome  meafure  to  fhew,  in 
what  a magnificent  manner  our  anceftors  followed  their  favourite 
amufementsj  and  it  is  imagined  that  few  artifts  of  the  prefent  day 
could  produce  fo  exquifite  a performance.  Within  the  fcabbard  are 
a knife  and  fork. 

A very  rich  pair  of  Spurs,  found  in  the  fpring  of  1800,  in  plough- 
ing Bofworth  Field  } they  are  of  brafs  enamelled,  and  very  perfeCl. 


% 
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A firwular  Iron  Spur,  the  rowels  of  which'  are  18  inches  in 

circumference. 

Curious  Iron  Spur,  enchafed  with  filver,  found  on  Bofworth 
Field. 

Ancient  Iron  Spur. 

Pair  of  Gilt  Brass  Spurs,  fuch  as  are  worn  by  the  Knights  of 
the  Bath,  on  days  of  ceremony. 

Ancient  Brass  Snuffers  and  Stand, of  curious  workmanfhip. 
Ancient  Irish  Brass  Sword,  found  near  Navan,  in  Ireland, v 
fuppofed  to  have  been  in  ufe  before  iron  Was  known  in  that  country. 

Ancient  Brass  Celt,  found  it  Winwick,  near  Warrington, 
Lancafhire. 


Iron  Arrow,  purchafed  from  the  Leverian  Mufeum,  found  in 
the  year  1792,  in  the  field  on  Which  hands  the  Cable  of  Harwood, 
Yorkfhire. 

Leather  Skull-Cap. 

Chinese  Sword,  of  lingular  make,  with  a fcabbard  of  wood1, 
curioufly  carved. 

An  ancient  Brass  Dish,  fuppofed  to  be  Saxon  ; on  the  bottom 
is  a rude  reprefentation  of  the  Annunciation,  and  round  the  edge  a 
legend  in  Saxon  letters. 

A Moorish  Spur,  which  weighs  one  pound  three  ounces; 
inftead  of  rowels,  it  is  armed  with  a Uiarp  fpike  of  the  thickneis  of  a 
perfon’s  finger,  and  about  four  inches  in  length.  This  lingular  inil.ru- 
ment  appears  better  deilgned  to  kiil  a horfe,  than  to  urge  it  forward. 

A large  Turkish  Powder-Flask,  mounted  and  embroidered 
with  filver,  formerly  belonging  to  Prince  Eugene,  at  the  fale  of 
whofe  effects  it  was  purchaled. — Prefented  by  Henry  Blundell,  efq; 
Jnce-Hall. 

An  ancient  Leather  Bottle,  embroidered  with  filk;  it  holds 
nearly  a gallon. 

Bandileers,  or  Wooden  Cylindrical  Boxes,  ufed  by 
the  Mufketeers  of  the  reign  of  James  ana  Charles  I.  for  carrying 
their  powder.  Twelve  of  thefe  were  fixed  to  a belt  worn  over  the 
left  fhoulder.  The  bag  that  carried  the  bullets  was  fufpended  to 
the  belt. 

Ancient  Cornet.  This  horn  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  earlieft 
invention,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  firfl  kind  of  muficai  inftru- 
ments  ufed  in  a military  band. 

Case  in  Armoury . 

A curious  ancient  Dish,  inlaid  with  Mother  of  Pearl  and  various  ' 
coloured  Glafs,  &c. — Ancient  Work.  Basket,  made  of  Cane  and 
different  coloured  Silk. — Large  Hat,  made  of  Cane,  curioufly 
wrought,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
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Pair  of  ancient  Stockings,  of  crimfon  Silk  and  Gold  ; they  are 
very  flrong,  and  curioufly  ornamented  on  the  top  : fuppofed  to  be  of 
about  the  time  of  James  I. 

Case , No.  2,  in  Armoury. 

SHOES  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 

Roman  Sandal.  The  firings  which  lace  it  in  front,  the  fides, 
and  bottom,  moft  ingenioufly  made  out  of  one  piece  of  leather ; it 
was  found  at  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet,  in  cutting  peat  in  Hawford 
Mofs,  Chefhire. 

Turkish  Slipper,  of  yellow  leather. 

Persian  Shoe,  red  leather,  embroidered  with  fiver. 

Ea^t-India  Shoes,  of  curious  form,  and  highly  ornamented. 

A Pair  of  Bramin’s  Shoes,  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  Perhaps  no 
article  of  drefs  to  the  eyes  of  Europeans  will  appear  more  extraordi- 
nary than  thefe  fhoes.  They  are  made  of  hard  wood  of  one  piece, 
in  the  form  of  the  foie  of  the  common  (hoe,  railed  from  the  ground 
about  the  height  of  a patten,  by  a projecting  piece  of  wood  being 
left  at  the  foot  and  at  the  heel.  The  means  by  which  they  are 
faffened  to  the  feet  is  by  a peg  of  wood,  that  Hands  between  the  two 
largeft  toes,  which  fecures  them  in  walking. 

Chinese  Men’s  Shoes;  one  of  them  of  Cane,  beautifully 
wrought ; the  other  of  Satin  embroidered : the  foie  of  woollen  cloth, 
near  two  inches  thick,  and  bent  up  before  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
keep  the  toes  conflantly  railed. 

Pair  of  Shoes  worn  by  Ladies  in  China,  whofe  feet  haye  been 
cramped  by  the  ufe  of  the  iron  fhoe;  and  a Model  of  the  Leg  and 
Foot.  Thefe  are  of  a fize  fo  extremely  diminutive  that  on  the  firft 
view  it  appears  impolTible  they  could  have  been  worn  by  a full-grown 
perfon;  they  are  rather  more  than  four  inches  long,  and  are  not  an 
inch  wide  in  the  middle.  This  ridiculous  cuftom  is  faid  to  be  per- 
formed by  breaking  the  bones  of  the  feet  of  the  females  while  infants, 
bending  the  toes  under  the  foies  of  the  feet,  applying  a tight  bandage, 
and  over  that  an  iron  fhoe,  which  prevents  the  feet  from  enlarging, 
and  render  thefe  unfortunate  victims  of  falhion  cripples  for  life. 

An  African  Sandal. 

A Russian  Lady’s  Winter  Shoe;  it  is  of  leather,  with  a foie 
of  wood,  lined  throughout  with  thick  fur. 

Maucason,  or  Shoe  of  the  North-American  Indians, 
ornamented  with  dyed  porcupine  quills. 

Snow  Shoe,  of  a Child,  from  Canada. 


THE  END, 
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